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ARTICLE I. 
THE MATERIALISTIC HERESY. 
By Rev. W. E, Parson, A. M., Washington, D. C. 


Materialism in plain English is the teaching that matter is 
everything. The importance of the subject can be best esti- 
mated if we allow ourselves to think what this teaching involves. 
If Materialism is true matter only is eternal; God is a dream of 
men, who are but shadows chasing shadows. All teachings as 
to mind, soul, spirit, God, a future life, are the merest specula- 
tion; all the hopes with which the race of mankind has been 
for ages looking into the future are as empty as a child’s bawble; 
and the truly happy are they who never think on past or future ; 
who in a practical materialism utterly ignore all spiritual ques- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly we live in a materialistic age. Several influ- 
ences conspire to make our time, more than usually, a time 
when men cast off faith in God. Both the discoveries and the 
inventions of this century have contributed a share towards this 
material tendency. 

Men have been brought near to Nature, and as they have dis- 
covered her secrets they have become irreverent. Familiarity 
has bred contempt. There is presented the curious paradox, 
that the more men have learned of this great scheme we call 
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Nature, the more they have seemed disposed to think and speak 
as if there were no Will, no Creator, in or behind Nature. So, 
to many minds the universe has grown mechanical just in pro- 
portion as they have been able to penetrate its secrets. Hence, 
most of our scientific men are skeptical, where they do not 
openly reject all belief in anything they cannot demonstrate by 
a scientific method. It is the price they pay for knowing Na- 
ture more intimately. They know less of God, and can with 
difficulty believe in him. Job tells us that we cannot “by 
searching find Him out;” and experience seems to indicate that 
many by searching lose sight of Him altogether. This is the 
Materialism of the scientific man, which is somewhat the fashion 
just now. 

But discoveries have led to inventions. The application of 
the discovery to common life becomes the invention. Our civ- 
ilization is, in that sense, a very material civilization. Men are 
so busy in using the forces that have been found that they have 
neither time nor inclination for faith. Hence we have about us 
a generation of practical Materialists. 

In regard to Materialism we find this peculiarity, that it is not 
often clearly defined by any friend who defends it. It is not an 
organized ism, seeking to propagate itself, as is the case with 
most other heresies. It is rather an inference; a negative rejec- 
tion of spiritual truths; it is in the air rather than in the books; 
it is the Zezt-getst, which when it does become affirmative de- 
clares that Matter is the be-all and the end-all; and that an ac- 
count of Matter in all its properties and phases must include an 
account of all the things that can be known or comprehended 
by man. 

In bringing ourselves some reasons for our faith in the higher 
and nobler qualities which we call spiritual, we may go back to 
this oldest book of Scripture for our first proof—«In the begin- 
ning God created.” The three chief truths set forth in this 
opening sentence of the Bible are the three chief points in dis- 
pute between Materialism and Christianity. Christianity affirms 
a beginning. Materialism knows no beginning. Christianity 
affirms a creation. Materialism knows no creation. Christianity 
affirms a God, the Creator, who was before the beginning, is 
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now, and ever shall be. Materialism knows no God, but begs 
only to be granted a beginning, though it be infinitely remote, 
and a germ, though it be infinitely minute, and then, with time, 
development and law, she will show how all the marvels of the 
universe have been wrought out apart from God. The fallacy 
of this materialistic notion of creation has been charmingly sat- 
irized by James Martineau, as follows: 

“In not a few of the progressionists (¢. ¢. the atheistic evo- 
lutionists) the weak illusion is unmistakable, that, with time 
enough, you may get every thing out of next to nothing. Grant 
us, they seem to say, any tiniest granule of power, so close upon 
zero that it is not worth begrudging ; allow it some trifling ten- 
dency to infinitesimal increment, and we will show you how this 
little stock became the Kosmos, without ever taking a step 
worth thinking of, much less constituting a case for design. 
The argument is a mere appeal to an incompetency in the hu- 
man imagination, in virtue of which, magnitudes evading con- 
ception are treated as out of existence; and an aggregate of 
inappreciable increments is simultaneously equated, in its cause 
to nothing, in its effect to the whole of things. You manifestly 
want the same causality, whether concentrated on a moment or 
distributed through incalculable ages; only, in drawing upon it, 
a logical theft is more easily committed piecemeal than whole- 
sale. Surely it is a mean device for a philosopher thus to crib 
causation by hair’s-breadths, to put it out at compound interest 
through all time, and then disown the debt.’” (Martineau, Es- 
says Philosophical and Theological, pp. 141, 142). 

In making our study together it may help us to consider here 
that what Materialism asks is a greater draft upon our credulity 
than anything religion has ever required us to believe. If there 
were no beginning, as Materialism affirms, then there must have 
been an infinite series of changes; but an infinite series of 
changes is more unthinkable than a beginning, with creation. 
For look how easy it is when once we have the thought of God, 
the Creator! All else follows, simply, naturally. When Biich- 
ner says that «The search of the philosophers after a first cause 
is like ascending an endless ladder,” we might answer that to 
deny a first cause is not only to build an endless ladder but is 
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to set men to climbing it endlessly. Something, in any case, 
must be assumed eternaf. In this the theist agrees with atheist 
and pantheist. That something more than empty space is eter- 
nal both materialist and spiritualist must confess. It is no more 
difficult to think that mind is eternal than to think matter eter 
nal. If matter is eternal we must think mind came from it. If 
mind is eternal we must think matter created by it; unless we 
have some reason to think both matter and mind eternal. But 
all the reasons we can gather out of the universe itself argue 
against the eternity of matter. We are very certain, for in- 
stance, that the solar system is not eternal. Its forces are run- 
ning down. Its sun is cooling. Its moons are some of them 
cold already, as our own. Its motions are diminishing, its 
phases changing, its energy dissipating, its mountains wearing 
away, its valleys filling. The truth taught us by Sir Wm. 
Thompson's law of the dissipation of energy is that there was 
an initial state of the universe, previous to which we can not 
think of the present state of things as existing. Although we 
may push back that epoch very far, (Sir Wm. Thompson him- 
self making it four hundred million years), we can not make it 
entirely vanish in the dim past of infinite time; otherwise the 
ultimate state to which we are slowly approaching by this dem- 
onstrated dissipation of energy would have already existed. All 
scientific men, all materialists, and now all reasonable theolo- 
‘ gians, are agreed on this point: within some finite period past 
our universe began, and within some definite period whose limit 
has been set by both scientists and theologians, it will disappear. 
And this means one of two things. Either this ebb and flow of 
creation, this cooling down and rekindling of suns and systems, 
has been going on forever; or, it began in some remote but 
definite period of time which might be calculated. 

But either one of these horns of the dilemma must lead us 
to a difficulty as great as meets us in the thought of a Creator. 
If we take the one supposition that this ebb and flow of matter 


is eternal, then we simply have an eternal material substance, 
which is without beginning of days or end of years; 2. e. we 
have the same thought as we must entertain when we speak of 
an eternal spirit, of God as everlasting. In neither case is any 
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beginning suggested, nor any explanation offered as to the phi- 
losophy of the eternal, whether it be matter or spirit. Itisa 
bare assumption in both cases. 

But taking the other horn of the dilemma, and saying that 
this ebb and flow is not eternal, we are driven to ask how it 
could begin without a Creator. By this way of thinking we 
come to the conclusion that the Scripture statement is the rea- 
sonable statement. Nature is an effect whose cause is not in 
itself—a result whose antecedent impulse is not material. Na- 
ture is not eternal, and the necessity for a beginning is made 
more imperative the more we think on the finite universe. The 
modern theory of Evolution, which has so much truth in it, 
though it has made many of its believers materialists, furnishes 
us the best argument against Materialism. For Evolution has 
as its first principle that there was a beginning. All that the 
Development theory has attempted to explain is the manner in 
which law has wrought in the universe since the beginning. 

And in our argument for the spiritual interpretation of the 
universe we simply say that it does not seem possible that all 
this wealth of preparation should go for nothing. Usually we 
see preparation ending in something, something valuable; some- 
thing which explains the preparation. As Emerson has it, “We 
must infer our destiny from the preparation.” But if we should 
question the future existence and further progress of man, we 
should be reduced to this—we should have the most elaborate 
preparation ever made for anything ending in nothing. We 
should have to look on Nature, always “so careful of the type,” 
and say we could not understand her methods. Emerson's de- 
scription of the materialist’s universe would be exact—*A nest 
of boxes with nothing in the last box.” 

From the first motions of dawning life in the lowest forms of 
organism on up step by step we trace a development, each stage 
a preparation for the next one; always a preparation for some- 





thing that is higher, better, fuller, more widely related, more 
nicely adjusted ; always a progress, from molluscan form to ar- 
ticulate; from mammal to man; from man in savagery to man 
in barbarism ; from man in barbarism to man in lower stages of 
civilization, and so on from lower to higher, until in these last 
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days we fall upon the highest Christian ideal of life, duty, and 
eternal existence. Shall we see the principle fail us just when 
it would become most valuable? Shall it hold for the mollusc 
and be false for man? Shall he be compelled to see all other 
spheres of nature interpreted in his own life, and his own life 
an unexplainable enigma? All this for man, and man for noth- 
ing? Like those half-worn paths we sometimes come upon in 
the woods, and following them we find that they are lost in the 
deeper recesses of the forest, leading us nowhere ; so must men 
say of existence, and of nature, if the materialistic ideas are to 
prevail, and we are to be shut off from reading the fuller life 
into this life which is now. The poet voices our cry when he 
says : 
“‘Thou wilt not leave us in the dust, 
Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And Thou hast made him—Thou art just.”’ 
—Tennyson’s In Mem. 

The history of matter itself, therefore, ought to convince us 
that no theory of the universe could be complete which did not 
go outside of matter, and back of its beginning. This is true 
of the mere dead stuff of which the physical framework of the 
universe is built. But when we come to consider the introduc- 
tion of life into the universe, the orderly arrangement of the 
universe, the development of the highest from the lowest, we 
are impelled to think the poorest of all reasons that could be 
given for that order and development would be the one which 
would undertake to say that there was no outside and higher 
power. That would be equivalent to teaching the self-creation, 
and the self-development of life. We should be compelled to 
think, not only that the universe had a beginning without a 
Creator, but that life originated in this universe without any suf- 


ficient cause. Do we hazard anything in saying that such a 
supposition is vastly more unthinkable than the eternal self-ex- 
istence of God ? 

To think that all the machinery of this wide universe has 
evolved itself from some former condition, which might be de- 
scribed as a mighty maze and all without a plan or Planner; to 
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think that matter, instead of being passive under intelligent 
direction, is guiding itself, is organizing itself, is evolving itself 
from lower forms to higher, through all the ramifications of 
genera, species, and variety, with a blind unconsciousness, is to 
think the unthinkable. Theology has no assumption so absurd 
and illogical as that. One could as well believe that a ship fur- 
nished with every nicest contrivance, and most delicate ma- 
chinery, with steam and rudder and compass and sails, if set 
adrift, with no living soul on board, no intelligent will to con- 
trol, direct and use what had been provided, would find its way 
duly and safely into some distant harbor. Nay, fully to repre- 
sent the absurdity of the materialist’s thought, we should need 
to picture the finished ship as having slowly grown up out of 
the wide waste of waters with no visible cause; as furnishing it- 
self, according to some law that went blindly groping after it 
knew not what; as sailing away of its own motion to some defi- 
nite but unknown port, and as gaining it. 

The philosopher Leibnitz has in his studies what he called a 
law of sufficient reason—which, simple as it may sound at first, 
has in it a world of good sense and philosophy. His law is: 
“Nothing happens without a reason why it should be so rather 
than otherwise.’”” We should not hesitate to apply that law to 
every small event of every-day life. We should apply it to the 
course of history, to the storms of the seasons, to the character 
of mental qualities, and to the longer arc through which one life 
or one century might sweep. To every result a cause ample 
and necessary. But the same law applied to all life, (which is 
but a more complex event within finite time limits), compels us 
to admit a cause which was before life, before matter, and supe- 
rior to it. Even John Stuart Mill, whose bias from earliest 
childhood was against religion, was compelled to admit that all 
the evidence we can get “points to the creation, not indeed of 
the universe, but of the present order of it, by an Intelligent 
Mind.” (Mill's Three Essays, p. 243). 

How do I know that my fellowman is possessed of intelligence 
or mind? By such evidence as I gather from his work. It has 
a meaning and an order and a coherence which bespeak thought, 
and the argument from the universe back to mind which ar- 
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ranges, designs, or fore-determines it as it is, is a most convinc- 
ing argument, lifting us always out of any material philosophy 
as to the universe. Flint in his “Theism” puts the case fairly 
thus: “We are greatly mistaken if we suppose that we have an 
immediate knowledge of the intelligence of the beings who 
make watches, houses and ships; we only know that the beings 
who make these things are intelligent because such things could 
not be made without intelligence: In a word, we only know 
our fellow-creatures to be intelligent beings because they utter 
and arrange sounds so as to convey a meaning, execute move- 
ments which tend to an end, and construct machines. We have 
no more a direct perception or a personal experience of the in- 
telligence of our fellow-men than we have of the intelligence of 
God.” (Flint’s Theism, p. 157). 

What we have contended for is the simple hypothesis of an 
eternal mind, self-existing and uncreated, in order to account for 
the coherence and adaptation discovered in the universe by the 
minds which we know to exist. And at the least, we contend 
further, this is more thinkable, and vastly more reasonable, than 
the hypothesis of the eternity of matter in order to account for 
the material world as it now exists. 

In going on to give ourselves further reasons for the convic- 
tion that Materialism, or the doctrine that nothing is but mat- 
ter, is a most pestilential heresy, let us consider this thought : 
(And should we not stop a moment to say that thought itself is 
but a material thing, if matter is all; that all thinking is to be 
set forth in purely physical equivalents; which is absurd. Men 
will never believe that! Quantitatively, 2. ¢. physically, the mo- 
lecular changes in the brain of an ox, in any given time, may 
exactly equal the molecular changes in the brain of a genius. 
But what of the outcome in the two cases? In quality we can- 
not compare them. In the one case we have as a result the 
magnificent creation, it may be, of Hamlet; and in the other 
case there results not more than the stamping of the foot to 
disturb a gadfly. In the one case the result is purely physical, 
and commensurable with the cause; while, in the other case, 
result and cause are wholly incommensurable, unless we are 
prepared to believe that thought is nothing more than a mode 
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of motion, a secretion of the brain as bile is of the liver, a mere 
glimmer of phosphorus. 

We must note the fact that somehow we instinctively feel that 
beyond our last analysis of matter there is something we have 
not caught. I do not mean now in the way that the chemist 
indicates traces of salts—-(the faint residuum when the chief 
constituents have been accounted for)—I mean rather the some- 
thing which begets that glow of exaltation with which we con- 
template the master-work of some artist. No analysis of sep- 
arate colors; no definition by parts, or groups; no complete 
statement of the scene represented; much less any mere vulgar 
recital of the component parts of the pigment that covers the 
foreground ; no weighing and measurement of canvas can help 
us or hinder us in these moments. There is a force, a quality, 
a something that is not material, that cannot be accounted for 
or described fully by any material terms or figures). 

But, this is the thought which was in my mind when diverted 
by the fact that thought itself would become the most inexpli- 
cable of all mysteries under the teachings of Materialism. 
There has been such an orderly and regular progression in na- 
ture from the beginning upward, that reason compels us to be- 
lieve we have not reached the limit of it in the material. 

Look at this on two lines: First, the tendency to the higher 
in all natural development. We pass from dead matter to the 
organic, to vegetable life. From the vegetable itself to the 
flower, from the flower to the fragrance which is given off, with 
a delicate hint of the ethereal. In the animal kingdom the lower 
is first; sensibilities do not exist in the mollusc; through long 
gradation, up from lowest forms, we come at last to some rudi- 
mentary suggestion of the emotions in animals—-which emotions 
reach the limit of known development in man. Is this mean- 
ingless? This is the very order indicated by Scripture when 
Paul says: “That was not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” 

It would seem that a right interpretation of nature, on a line 
with this upward course she has always followed, would compel 
us to think that at the summit must stand some great and awful 
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fact; some deep secret, which becomes plain only in the light 
of all that has gone before. We have no alternative between 
thinking that, and thinking the whole question of existence a 
most miserable cheat and mockery. It is only a more refined 
misery that we have been prepared for, if we are only material, 
and the subtle essence we have called the soul has no more ex- 
istence apart from the body than the flame after the candle is 
blown out, or the fragrance after the flower is dust. It is not 
without significance, in this connection, that Materialism is with- 
out exception hopeless. Its philosophy is always pessimistic. 
Christianity, which affirms a God, and a beginning, has a posi- 
tive word also as to the future. It is always hopeful, inspiring. 
The Bible begins with the creation in Genesis, and ends with 
the vision of the life that is to be in Revelation. 

The other fact which we must interpret as corroborating this 
view of nature’s progression up to a sublimation of nature end- 
ing in the quality we call spirit, or soul, is the undoubted fact 
that physically such an upward progression is true. Man is the 
sum and crown of creation. By the principles of science itself 
it can be demonstrated that there will never be on earth a higher 
being than man. There are no other planets to roll off; no 
more satellites possible. The earth will circle on in her orbit 
with one moon till the end comes. Man and his welfare, com- 
fort, education and perfection, seem to be the ultimate things. 
In this fact, (and a fact it is), we ought to be able to find some 
suggestive lesson, whose light we can throw backward upon all 
that has been. Emerson, in his Essay on Immortality, ex- 
presses it exactly: “Everything is prospective, and man is to 
live hereafter. That the world is for his education is the only 
sane solution of the enigma. And I think that the naturalist 
works not for himself, but for the believing mind, which turns 
his discoveries to Revelations, receives them as private tokens 
of the grand good-will of the Creator.’’* 

We have the same testimony from one of the ablest living 
disciples of Mr. Darwin, who says: “The creation and the per- 
fecting of Man is the goal toward which nature’s work has all 


*Emerson’s Letters and Social Aims, p. 299. 
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the while been tending. It enlarges ten-fold the significance of 
human life, places it upon even a loftier eminence than poets or 
prophets have imagined, and makes it seem more than ever the 
chief object of that creative activity which is manifested in the 
physical universe.”’* 

Here the argument for design may be content to rest itself, 
not fixing upon any of the minutiz; not saying that ‘the beau- 
tiful hinge of a bivalve shell must have been made by an intelli- 
gent being, like the hinge of a door by man;’ but passing from 
the details to the whole wide scheme, and the one grand end to 
which it has led up, in the incoming of a creature able to think 
upon and interpret nature. So Huxley must have meant when 
he declared: “There is a wider teleology which is not touched 
by the doctrine of evolution, but is actually based upon the fun- 
damental proposition of evolution.’’+ 

In so far the Psalm of David and the science of Darwin agree 
exactly. The psalmist says: “Thou hast put all things under 
his feet.’’ Science says: On earth there shall never be a crea- 
ture higher than man. In the language of the teacher whom 
we have just quoted: “In the deadly struggle for existence 
which has raged throughout countless aeons of time, the whole 
creation has been groaning and travailing together in order to 
bring forth that last consummate specimen of God's handiwork, 
the Human Soul.” In other words, the culmination of creation 
is spiritual: the only satisfactory explanation of man is found 
to be spiritual. To make him part of physical nature only is 
to put us to “permanent intellectual confusion.” In the one in- 
stance we have a riddle whose solution is difficult, we grant ; 
but, in the other instance, we have a riddle whose solution is 
impossible. Science says there is an increasing order running 
through the ages. Faith says, “Thro’ the ages one increasing 
purpose runs.”” In declaring that all evidence points to the fact 
that man is the chief object of the creative energy and care, we 
are simply expressing our faith that there is a soul in man, and 
that this earth does not mark the limit of the soul’s career. The 


*John Fiske’s Destiny of Man, p. 25. 
Huxley, ‘Critiques and Addresses,’’ p. 305. 
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denial of Materialism is the affirmation of that more glorious 
hope which Christ brought in with his gospel. Materialism 
proceeds from a false notion as to matter, furnishing a poor phi- 
losophy, and a worse religion. It is what Carlyle, in his Scotch 
plainness, calls a very “Gospel of dirt.” 

The common argument with Materialism rests itself upon the 
difficulty of conceiving any such thing as creation, spirit, a be- 
ginning and such like. But so far as the difficulty of belief is 
concerned Materialism does as much to create skepticism as the 
Creeds of the Church. The appeal to the mental difficulty may 
be met by counter-appeal. We must be allowed to assume 
something. The whole history of science has proceeded from 
certain bold assumptions, which, being granted, have led on to 
the discovery of law. What could be bolder, for example, than 
the theory of an inter-stellar ether,—a substance dispersed ev- 
erywhere, through which the planets pass, not as a ship passes 
through the water by parting the fluid, but without displacement 
of the fluid, the solid planets inter-penetrated by it, ‘as the 
water of the sea passes through the meshes of a net when it is 
towed along by a boat.” Here on the face of it is an almost 
unbelievable proposition, which lies at the base of all our pres- 
ent teachings as to the material universe. Light and heat from 
the sun are able to reach the earth because between the sun and 
earth is a material substance so attenuated that a thousand mil- 
lion cubic miles of it would weigh only a pound. 

Sir William Thompson has demonstrated that the inferior 
limit of the destiny of a cubic mile of ether is the one thousand 
millionth part of a pound. 

There is not anything in the whole range of theological spec- 
ulation which equals this most wonderful scientific theory in its 
boldness. It almost destroys for us the distinction between sub- 
stance and spirit; and yet it is the first assumption of the most 
brilliant speculators of the present day. Now, it ought not to 
be so difficult to pass to the doctrine of the Scriptures, and the 
Creeds, concerning an invisible God, who fills immensity with 
his presence, who is pure spirit, without bodily parts or passions. 
A great living scoffer has said that that expression “without 
bodily parts or passions”’ is but the definition of avacuum. But 
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his wit might have beer directed against these scientific men 
who have filled the universe with a something which is next to 
nothing. Putting it on the lowest ground on which we can 
state it, our doctrine as to God, the Creator and Upholder of all 
things, is but another of those sublime assumptions by which 
the mind of man is able to come to some kind of peace in ac- 
counting for the visible universe, and the soul of man which 
perceives it. The last man of all to stumble at the mystery of 
any Scripture teachings is the man who knows the most of the 
mysteries of this visible universe. 

I cannot pass entirely from the consideration of this part of 
my subject without noting how the newest theories touch on 
the oldest, in the ever-changing cycles of thought. 

One physicist, Sir William Thompson, points out that there 
is a tendency towards a conversion of all energy into heat-en- 
ergy, and its equal diffusion by radiation throughout space. 
Another puts forth, thereupon, a most remarkable and not im- 
possible speculation. He suggests that the ethereal medium, 
the medium in which all the stars exist, and in which all radia- 
tion takes place, may have bounds, beyond which only empty 
space may exist. “All heat undulations reaching this boundary 
will be totally reflected, according to the theory of undulations, 
and will in all probability be reconcentrated into foci situated in 
many parts of the medium. Whenever a cold and extinct star 
happens to pass through one of these foci, it will be instantly 
ignited and resolved by intense heat into its constituent ele- 
ments. <A discontinuity will occur in the history of that por- 
tion of matter, and the star will begin its history afresh, with a 
renewed store of energy.’’* 

Let me put beside this speculation, for such it must ever re- 
main, the old Buddhistic idea that is typified in the unfolding 
lotus. According to Buddhist teaching each universe comes 
into existence after a manner symbolized by the unfolding of 
the lotus-flower, which rises out of the chaos of waters; the 
hidden thought being, that as from the concealed germ beneath 


*Prof. Rankine, as quoted by Stanley Jevons, Principles of Science, 
Vol. 2, p. 447. 
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the water there rises slowly and unfolds gracefully a flower, 
which only manifests itself upon the surface, so in the formation 
of worlds there is a germ somewhere; out of this germ the uni- 
verse rises as from chaos, unfolding itself slowly, forming one 
compact whole. We might fancy in contemplating this teach- 
ing that we were reading a chapter of Herbert Spencer on «The 
law of the continuous redistribution of matter and motion.” 

Ancient Buddhism and modern Materialism agree thus in 
saying, not that our world or any single universe is eternal, but 
that the universe of which we know ourselves to be a part is 
only one of the countless lotus-flowers that are ever opening, in 
an unending succession of world systems. Each world, each 
universe has a beginning and reaches an end only to be recon- 
structed again, in order to be destroyed again in endless succes- 
sion. No individual world, no system of worlds, no universe, 
can be eternal. The only absolutely endless thing is that law of 
unfolding. The lotus, therefore, whether it be in the evolution 
of the ancients or the moderns, is the flower which symbolizes 
well their method of thought. 

What a relief to turn the mind from such a round of weari- 
some speculation to the thought that there is an eternal Will, to 
which matter owes its existence—an Inscrutable Reason that 
was in the beginning, and shall be, world without end; that 
knew the end from the beginning, and saw that this yet unbe- 
gotten chaos was to result in the cosmos. Yea more! Since he 
is the author of all that is, he is the author of the chaos and the 
cosmos. If the one, in the long unfolding ages of eternity, shall 
result from the other, it is because he wills that so it shall be. 
And looking at it with the same confession of our ignorance 
and his wisdom that we must make, when we look at the shorter 
but not less mysterious process of life now unfolding from a sin- 
gle germ in the case of every corn of wheat dropped into the 
ground, in the case of every child born into the earth, we shall 
be prepared to admit that it is neither unreasonable, nor impi- 
ous, nor atheistic, nor even unchristian to think that God had a 
thought of man ten thousand years ago, as we reckon. 

There is yet another fact in human life which would make 
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Materialism impossible, and that is the undoubted force of the 
moral argument. 

Materialism cannot give a satisfactory account of matter. It 
is put to confusion in its own realm. It cannot give a satisfac- 
tory account of mind, soul, instinct, life, force, energy, call it 
what we may. Materialism cannot give a satisfactory account 
of morals. The difference which men always are making, (even 
when they might wish it otherwise), between right and wrong, 
is baffling on any material, hypothesis. These three, matter, 
mind, morals, when studied in relation to man and his place in 
nature, compel the thought that atoms, molecules, gases, laws, 
and all that we discover in our study of the world, are but the 
scaffolding of some more noble thought, the physical basis of 
relations and purposes in both God and man which are infinitely 
removed from any possible material explanation. 

Even Mr. Herbert Spencer, who is looked on as the apostle 
of moderd scientific Materialism, is compelled in honesty to say: 
“He who contemplates the universe from the scientific point of 
view, must learn to see that this which we call religion is simi- 
larly a constituent of the great whole; and being such, must be 
treated as a subject of science, with no more prejudice than any 
other reality.” 

And Mr. Spencer is trenching very closely upon religious 
ideas when he writes more recently of ‘an infinite and eternal 
energy, from which all things proceed.” Paul calls it the eter- 
nal power and Godhead ;” but at the bottom the idea is one. 

All morality is simply a tendency toward order, or right, in 
the spiritual world; corresponding to order in the material 
world. It is a meaningless tendency if there is no spiritual 
world; if God is not the Creator from the beginning, then right- 
eousness is a dream and virtue only a name. 

To pass from morality to religion, (which is but the science 
and application of morality), is the next natural step. But it is 
a step which no one can take who tries to explain the earth and 
man on purely material principles. And what is the religious 
teaching concerning man—as set forth in purest form in Chris- 
tianity ? 

The Scripture doctrine, (which can never be shown to be un- 
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reasonable), is simply this: That the things seen are temporal ; 
that there are mightier forces which are not seen; that these 
are eternal; that the invisible things of God are clearly seen 
through the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
divinity ; that God is a spirit; that man is made in the image 
of God; that he is appointed to immortality ; that the earth is 
but the theatre for the working out of great spiritual problems, 
and has its chief meaning in man, made a little lower than the 
angels, crowned with glory and henor; that man and creation 
together are only intelligible in the light of Christ who inter- 
prets the invisible world, declaring life and immortality,—that 
whatsoever things are true and pure and of good report and 
just, are the best things, though unseen things, spiritual quali- 
ties, dwelling apart from matter, ruling conduct, influencing 
thought, moulding life, and helping on and up in the history of 
the development of the race. 

And always Christianity is willing to be judged by her doc- 
trines, whether the reasonableness of them is considered, or the 
fruits of them. Always she is willing, without boasting and 
without bigotry, to enter upon a comparison of results with any 
other ism, which undertakes to deny these higher claims, or to 
work out the problem of human life and destiny on any other, 
lower, ignoble plane. 

Some one may wonder why I have dwelt thus long on the 
sophistries of a heresy which may never come into our Churches, 
even out of curiosity. But the naturalist must impale the hid- 
eous as well as the beautiful; and, if we are to make a fair esti- 
mate of our time, we must set forth the defects and deformities 
of unbelief as well as the beauty of holiness. We have need to 
understand the errors of our times, as well as our own faith. 
There is danger lest, unconsciously, we be caught in the whirl 
of this popular delusion. It lurks in scientific teaching, when it 


is shallow. It is openly avowed by some public lecturers, whose 
chief stock in trade is their ability to turn ridicule upon our faith 
in God and the future. Besides, there is always with us the 
danger of a practical materialism, which is content to deal only 
with the external world; buying, selling, providing, ploughing, 
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: 
building, it never stops to enter seriously upon the more import- 
ant questions of the spiritual life. 

But especially have I brought this question before us that we 
might be impressed with the need that lies now upon all the Chris- 
tian Church for an emphasis of all those spiritual qualities, such 
as Christianity is set for nourishing and propagating. We are 
appointed to be leaders in this work. We must keep alive and 
bring to perfection those nobler and invisible traits which Christ 
both showed men, and commanded his disciples to strive after : 
—love, faith, meekness, purity, patience, forgiveness and such 
like. These, in fulness, will do more than anything else we can 
say in argument, to mark strongly the difference which we feel 
must be, and which Scripture says does exist, between the spirit 
of the beast which goes downward, and the spirit of man which 
goes upward to God, in whose image it was first created. 

Now in conclusion let us recall a few general principles. 

No philosophy has yet been framed which does not go back 
of matter, and speak of some force, some unknowable power, 
some unseen reality, some infinite and eternal energy. 

Huxley puts it very well when he says: “Of all the senseless 
babble I have every had occasion to read, the demonstrations of 
these philosophers who undertake to tell us all about the nature 
of God would be the worst, if they were not surpassed by the 
still greater absurdities of the philosophers who try to prove that 
there is no God.” (Science and Culture, p. 248). 

Even Materialism, in its baldest forms, has done some good, 
in forcing us to burnish our weapons, in dispelling ghosts and 
illusions, and compelling a more rational faith in God, the Cre- 
ator of all, who is in all, and through all, and over all. Materi- 
alism has in its favor this, that it is contributing to our store of 
facts concerning nature—facts which, when properly understood, 
will help us to stronger reasons for thinking that our spiritual 
facts are also real. We shall not be put to “permanent intellec- 
tual confusion,’’ as the authors of “The Unseen Universe” ex- 
press it. We are kept from underestimating the material. 

Materialism also helps us in conceiving of the divine unity. 
For to Materialism the universe is undoubtedly a physical unit, 
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and we simply add to that conception the scriptural doctrine as 
to God the spiritual unit. 

Materialism has already done its best and its worst. It has 
denied God; has affirmed that in matter is the promise and po- 
tency of all things. The force of nature can no further go. 
The pendulum will swing back, and the power of spiritual truths 
will triumph. All the instincts and inclinations of men, of ignor- 
ant and educated alike, are against the materialists’ conception 
of nature. Men will never accept such a doctrine as that mat- 
ter is all, and death ends all. 

Nature has been throwing up the scaffolding and shaping her 
framework for ages to reach the completion of a marvelous 
plan. It is unreasonable to think that when the scaffolding is 
taken down there is nothing more. It. would be the first time 
in all building that we had ever found it so; and would make 
man the crowning folly of nature. 

If it should be objected that the animal world of lower order 
ought to be embraced in our hope by the line of thought we 
have followed, we answer, it is not likely, for several reasons. 
The animal has sensation, but not reflection; association, but 
not memory; no forward-looking: it is an automaton, and there 
is nothing to survive. By the very argument we have been con- 
sidering, the animal world is a part of the scaffolding prepara- 
tory for man, pointing to his coming and his perfection. 

Man has more that distinguishes him from the animal than 
he has in common with it. He has consciousness, of which 
there is no hint in even the highest animal; he has language; 
he has memory, in full development; hope unlimited, anticipa- 
tion, desire for immortality, no one of which ever came within 
the range of any other order of earth-creatures. So, there may 
come, there ought to come, there must come, to man something 
akin to the high destiny he promises himself, else is he the most 
ill-favored of creation. 

The universe takes on the color of tragedy if we must say or 
think that the noblest desire of the highest earth-creature shall 
fall down out of its coveted place; that nature, so evidently 
leading up to man as a finality, resulting in the life we now ex- 
perience, with a yearning which is not found anywhere in nature 
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save in the soul of man, should give us for our portion nothing 
of all the brain thought or the eye saw in prophetic vision but 
an empty brain-cup and a sightless socket. Let him believe it 
who can! 

In all consistency the animal, therefore, cannot look to be a 
sharer in this hope, which is peculiar to man, as the end of cre- 
ation. On the stalk are many twigs. One only bears the flower 
which is elected to the rare honor of being plucked and worn 
because of its beauty and fragrance. And to man only of all 
creation, in its almost infinite diversity, has it been granted to be 
a partaker of the divine nature. 

I like to fall upon a sentence like this, from a disciple of Dar- 
win: “ * * the more thoroughly we comprehend that pro- 
cess of evolution by which things have come to be what they 
are, the more we are likely to feel that to deny the everlasting 
persistence of the spiritual element in man is to rob the whole 
process of its meaning. * * * _ I can see no insuperable 
difficulty in the notion that at some period in the evolution of 
Humanity this divine spark may have acquired sufficient con- 
centration and steadiness to survive the wreck of material forms 
and endure forever. Such a crowning wonder seems to me no 
more than the fit climax to a creative work that has been ineffa- 
bly beautiful and marvelous in all its myriad stages. * * On 
such grounds, if on no other, the faith in immortality is likely 
to be shared by all who look upon the genesis of the highest 
spiritual qualities in man as the goal of nature’s creative work.”’* 

On the lowest way of stating it, this life is certain. Even 
granting all that Materialism could claim, this is; we are now ; 
and the things that make this life best must be the best. But 
we can show that the faith that this is not all, has been the most 
potent of all influences to produce goodness. So long as the 
opposite cannot be demonstrated, (and it never can be; for even 
the most eloquent materialist of our time, when he comes to 
preach a funeral sermon, must say: “In the night of Death hope 
sees a star, and listening love can hear the rustle of a wing’’) so 
long as the opposite cannot be demonstrated, we do wisely in 
holding to that towards which all our instincts, all our hopes 


*Jno. Fiske’s ‘‘Destiny of Man,’’ p. 115, et seq. 
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directly ; all our fears and all our doubts, even, by indirection, 
point with longing and expectation. 

Christianity has a positive affirmation concerning this life, and 
undertakes to explain its meaning. It declares a creation, a 
Creator, a merciful and good God, a Redeemer. It sets men on 
active lines of useful work. It fills the soul with such impulse 
as to put to rout the miserable thought about eating and drink- 
ing because we die to-morrow—(a mere animal, bestial notion 
of life ; materialism reduced to practice). It begets high inspir- 
ation, lofty endeavor; makes the soul as real a thing, though 
spiritual, as the body in which it dwells; creates a spiritual 
realm, if none was before, and a spiritual vocabulary; denying 
theoretical Materialism, defying practical Materialism ; leading 
the race on to the future life through spiritual means and pro- 
cesses. 

Surely this is the best, this is the divinest part, to choose. 
And what better thought could be in each mind, as we close our 
study of this topic, than this: 

“I will not be tempted to believe these falsehoods concerning 
my own best hope; I[ will hold fast to faith in myself, in others, 
in God and eternal life, as the best antidote to Materialism. I 
will cling to and cherish, as the truest things | know, the sweet 
hopes which point heavenward ; I will still insist that the spir- 
itual is the more noble, the material the less noble; aad that I 
shall come into more blessed conditions on dropping away this 
vestment of our mortal state; that 1 shall know, and see, and be 
with, and live on in the company of, those whom here | knew, 
and of others whom I longed to know; that death does not end 
all; and that instead of being an eternal sleep, as a material age 
declared, it is, and will be found to be, the most blessed of all 
awakenings.” 

So declaring, each one for himself, we may go on singing with 
the psalmist, restless and dissatisfied with all else, «I shall be 
satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.” 

Instead of believing that all life walks with aimless feet to de- 
struction, we make the poet’s trust to be ours, that there is 


‘“‘One God, one Law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN YORK, PA.* 
By BEALE M. Scumucker, D. D., Pottstown, Pa. 


Psalm go : 1, “Lord, Thou has been our Dwelling-place in all 
generations.” 

We celebrate to-day, with joyful and grateful hearts, the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of this 
congregation. In all the years which have passed, since on the 
23d of September, 1733, the ministrations of Rev. John Caspar 
Stoever in the settlement on the Codorus began, the Lord our 
God has constantly fulfilled the promise given to his ministry : 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
Generation after generation of men has lived and passed away, 
but in all their generations the Lord has been their dwelling- 
place. Church buildings have been erected for the uses of the 
congregation, have gone to decay and been succeeded by oth- 
ers; the congregations assembling have changed as in slow pro- 
cession they have passed across the stage of life; children re- 
ceived in the covenant of baptism have stood as young men and 
maidens at the altar making their confession at their confirma- 
tion, have wrought as men and women Christ’s work in the 
Church throughout their lives, and at last been attended by its 
rites to their places in the acre of God; godly men have minis- 
tered as pastors, sowing the seed and gathering the harvest of 
the divine Word, one after another in long array, the memory 
of whom is blessed; but amid all these changes, the same Gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ has been declared from the pulpit, 
the same sacraments have been ministered at the altar, the same 
graces of the Spirit have wrought in the lives of believers and 
brought forth the continual fruits of good works. The Word of 
the Lord endureth forever. 

This church has been for more than a century a mother of 


*An Historical Discourse delivered September 23d, 1883, at the one 
hundred and fiftieth Anniversary of the establishment of Christ’s Church. 
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churches. Her members and ministry have organized congre- 
gations in all the surrounding country which stand as beacon 
lights illumining the way to heaven, her daughters are gathered 
around her in the city on every side, she has given a continuous 
succession of her young men for the work of the ministry in all 
the land, and her children going out from her to near and dis- 
tant places in countless numbers have carried with them her 
lessons and injunctions and in their new abodes have established 
or strengthened churches. 

Surrounded by crowding memories of the years gone by, sus- 
tained by the interest in the past of all the members of her wide- 
spread family, we to-day relate the history of the congregation 
for a century and a half. 

DATE OF SETTLEMENT. 

It may not be possible to determine the exact time of the first 
settlement of the lands on the Codorus, adjacent to the present 
location of York, but it is certain that there was no large num- 
ber of settlers before the Fall of 1731. The first Record of the 
Lutheran Church on the Codorus, begun in Sept. 1733, contains 
the names of twenty-four persons, all males, who contributed to 
the purchase of the record book ; of these twenty-four we know 
the date of arrival in America of at least sixteen, only four of 
whom arrived at Philadelphia before 1731, six arrived in the 
Fall of 1731 and six in the Fall of 1732. Of the heads of fam- 
ilies whose names are entered in the Baptismal Register before 
the year 1741, the date of arrival at Philadelphia of forty-nine 
is known, of whom five came in 1727, two in 1728, one in 1730, 
eleven in 1731, twenty-two in 1732, six in 1733 and two in 1754. 
Glossbrenner and Carter’s History of York County says that the 
first authorized settlement was made in 1729, on Kreutz Creek, 
by John and James Hendricks. One of the same name, Tobias 
Hendricks, was among the founders of this congregation. The 
date of their arrival clearly shows that the first members were 
not in America before the Fall of 1731 and that in the Fall of 
1733 they were settled here. 


FORMATION OF THE CONGREGATION. 


In the month of September 1733 the Lutherans in this neigh- 
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borhood were visited by the Rev. John Caspar Stcever and 
gathered into a Congregation under the name of «Die Evangel- 
isch-Lutherische Geminde an der Kathores,” “The Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation on the Codorus.”” A Church Record 
was purchased, on the fly-leaf of which the names of twenty-four 
persons are entered who contributed to the purchase of the 
Book. In this Record were begun the entries of the baptisms 
administered by Pastor Stoever, as well as of the marriages cel- 
ebrated by him. There is no record of buria!s until in 1748 by 
Rev. J. H. Schaum, nor is there in this book any record of con- 
firmations or communions. 


THE FIRST PASTOR, REV. JOHN CASPAR STOEVER. 


It is but fitting that notice should be taken of the founder of 
the congregation and its pastor during the first ten years of its 
history. He was born Dec. 21, 1707, in the Upper Province of 
the Electorate of Hesse, now in the Hessian Province of Prussia, 
at the city of Franckenberg on the Edder, a branch of the Fulda 
which empties into the Weser. He was the son of Dietrich 
Stoever, biirger and merchant and Magdalena, daughter of Rev. 
Andrew Eberwein, pastor at Franckenberg. One of the sponsers 
at his baptism was Rev. John Christopher Eberwein, Pastor and 
Preceptor Primarius in the Padagogium at Giessen, which offi- 
ces a relative of Mr. Stoever, Dr. J. Phil. Fresenius afterwards 
held, who was so eminent among the early friends of our Church 
in America. In his youth Stcever went to Anweiler on the east- 
ern slope of the Haardt Mountains in the Rhenish Palatinate 
to teach, taking with him most favorable testimonials as to his 
honorable birth and excellent character, signed by the elders of 
the church at Anweiler. Here he taught school and was organ- 
ist, and probably studied with a view to the ministry. In 1728 
he sailed from Rotterdam with 90 Palatines on the ship James 
Goodwill, David Crocket, master, left Deal, England June 15, 
and landed at Philadelphia, Sept. 11, 1728. His name is entered 
on the ship’s register as Johann Caspar Stcever S. S. Theol. 
Stud., Sacro-Sanctae Theologiz Studiosus. Another person of 
the same name, a near relative, came over with him, and is en- 


tered on the register as Missionaire, who settled as pastor of the 
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Lutherans in Spottsylvania, Va., went to Europe to collect mon- 
eys for his congregation, spent a winter in theological study with 
Dr. Fresenius and died at sea on his return. The first pastor 
of this church spent his first year in this country in the vicinity 
of the Trappe in Montgomery County, but in May, 1730, he was 
settled in Lancaster Co. on the upper waters of the Conestoga, 
near where New Holland now stands. He was not as yet an 
ordained minister, but I do not know whether there was one of 
our church in all Penna. except the Swedish pastors. It was 
twelve years before Muhlenberg came. There was no one here 
to examine and ordain. The people were without ministration 
of the sacraments, except as baptism was administered in case of 
need by a layman. Under these circumstances, at the desire of 
the people, Mr. Stcever began to serve as pastor to the Luther- 
ans in Lancaster and Berks counties. In Sept., 1732, Rev. John 
Christian Schultze arrived and became pastor of the three con- 
gregations, Philadelphia, Providence and New Hanover, by 
which Muhlenberg was afterwards called. In December he vis- 
ited Stcever and in May 1733, when he was sent to England and 
Germany to secure ministers and money for the relief of the Lu- 
therans in Penna., he urged Mr. Stcever to take charge of his 
congregations. Mr. Stoever was ordained by Rev. Mr. Schultze 
at Providence, or the Trappe, in the place of worship of the 
congregration there, which was a barn fitted up for their use. 
He continued there until September when he return to Lancas- 
ter county and regularly opened church records for the congre- 
gations he had organized at Mode Creek, New Holland, Lan- 
caster, and at North Kill and probably Tulpehocken in Berks 
county. He was now an ordained minister and he duly entered 
in these books the records of his acts before the time of his or- 
dination. He continued to visit Schultze’s congregations from 
time to time, but he resided near New Holland from that time 
on for many years, until he moved to the Swatarn in Lebanon 
county where he lived until his death May 13, 1779, after hav- 
ing organized nearly all the older congregations from New 
Holland to the North Mountain beyond Lebanon. 

In the same month in which he returned to Lancaster county 
after his ordination, he visited the Lutherans west of the Sus- 
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quehanna. Several of the first members of this congregation 
had been passengers on the same ship with him, as Sebastian 
Eberle and George Schuhmacher, and as the earliest route of 
the emigrants through Lancaster led them past Stcever’s home, 
it is probable that he met many of them on their way hither. 
He may even have visited them before, but there are no entries 
of baptisms of any earlier date. He at once gathered them to- 
gether and formed a congregation. What the precise form of 
organization was | cannot positively affirm, but I have no doubt 
whatever that they were regularly organized in Sept. 1733, by 
the election of elders and vorsteher. The other congregations 
he had organized all had them. He calls this an Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation and the earliest form of organization of 
the Lutheran congregation in this country was by the election 
of such officers. It is not probable that there was any building 
erected as church at the outset. The members were few, widely 
scattered, and as yet only beginning to get hasty shelter ar- 
ranged for their families. They probably met in the houses of 
the members. They were among the first regular settlers in the 
county. There was no town laid out here; the first survey in 
preparation for it was made Oct 1741, and there was not at that 
time one house within the future limits of the borough. From 
the whole district along the Codorus the members were gath- 
ered together to form this first Lutheran church west of the Sus- 
quehanna. I will not speak with certainty, but I have formed 
the impression that at first the Lutherans on Kreutz Creek were 
connected with this congregation and that the first church in 
the Kreutz Creek settlement may have been Reformed, or if the 
first church there was Lutheran, or Union, that it was of later 
date than this one on the Codorus. Schaum already preached 
there, but then the population was tenfold greater than in 1733. 

For nearly ten years Mr. Stcever continued regularly to visit 
and minister to this congregation and the entries of his baptisms 
show him to have had services ordinarily once a month. Until 
the close of 1742 there is not an entry except in his own hand; 
during his pastorate he baptized 19! persons and married 34 
couples. Mr. Staever’s pastorate ended in April, 1743. In 
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February, March and April the congregation was visited by an- 
other pastor who from his entries | should think was an aged 
man well trained in record entries. It was not Vaientine Kraft 
as the writing is unlike his in the Providence records. 


THE SECOND PASTOR, REV. DAVID CANDLER. 


I am persuaded that Mr. Stoever found his field of labor too 
large to be well cared for, and also that many settlers who had 
gone beyond York to the Conewago and Monocacy needed to 
be looked after and organized into congregations, and therefore 
sought out some one who could be settled beyond the Susque- 
hanna and the one found and put in his place was Candler. 
The reasons for this conclusion are that Pastor Stoever's pastoral 
acts continue unbroken until April 28, 1743, on which day he 
baptizes for the last time and on that same day Pastor Candler's 
baptisms begin. Whether Mr. Candler was at that time an or- 
dained minister or not is unknown, as no trace has been found 
of him before that date, except that he was married and had 
several children, whose names he entered in the church record 
at Hanover after he had begun it. But if not before ordained, 
he was without doubt ordained by Stoever, and perhaps April 
28, and it is possible that the other pastor who visited about 
that time united in the ordination. Pastor Candler did not set- 
tle at York but on the Conewago about one mile south-west of 
where Hanover now stands, where in May of the same year he 
began to gather a congregation and provided a place of worship 
for them in the house built for him. He also began to minister 
to the congregation on the Monocacy about ten miles this side 
of Frederick and he organized that at Frederick, all in 1743. 
His charge reached from the Susquehanna to the Potomac and 
he took up his residence in the centre of the field. In this con- 
gregation he set himself very diligently at work in hunting up 
and gathering in the new settlers; in 1743 there were 70 chil- 
dren baptized. All that I have found about him has left a very 
favorable impression as to his character His son David, who 
was born May 6, 1740, and married here in 1760 to Catharine 
Dinkle, was a prominent and esteemed citizen and member of 
the church. Unfortunately Pastor Candler’s health soon failed, 
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and after May, 1744, there is no entry made by him. In De- 
cember, 1744, he died and was buried in the graveyard at his 
own residence near Hanover, the burial service being conducted 
by Rev. Lars Nyberg who had just before taken charge of the 
Lutheran church at Lancaster. In 1744 the first log church was 
erected on the ground secured by the Lutheran congregation 
and occupied ever since then. Whether any log church had 
been erected in Mr. Stoever’s time at some point in the country 
1 cannot learn, but think it exceedingly probable, as services 
had been regularly held once a month for ten years, and a log 
church in the simple style of the pioneers could easily have 
been erected by the members at little cost, but it was not located 
where York now stands; when the town had been laid out and 
lots began to be taken up, one was secured for the purpose, and 
on it the first Lutheran church in the limits of the town plot 
was erected in 1744. The date of its consecration is unknown, 
but we hope that the declining strength of the pastor lasted long 
enough to allow him to witness the happy result of his labors 
and see completed the church in which beside its pastors, Muhl- 
enberg, Brunholtz, Handschuh, Kurtz would preach as visitors. 


VACANCY AFTER 'THE DEATH OF CANDLER. 


At the burial of Pastor Candler at the Conewago church in 
December, 1744, many persons were present from all congrega- 
tions of the charge and having heard Nyberg preach an arrange- 
ment was made then, or soon afterward, that he should take 
temporary charge of them and should secure from Sweden an 
Evangelical Lutheran minister who would become their pastor. 
Rev. Lawrence (Lars) Thorstansen Nyberg was a Swede, who 
after having studied civil engineering made some study of the- 
ology. In intercourse with David Gradin he had accepted the 
Moravian views and desired to become connected with that 
body. He was engaged as tutor by a Swedish count when he 
heard that a call from Lancaster for a minister had been sent. 
He applied with recommendations from the count to be sent out 
and was ordained and sent as pastor to Lancaster. At London, 
while on his way, he sought out Spangenberg and the Moravi- 
ans and was received into connection with them and concerted 
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his plan of codperation. Spangenberg was about to sail for 
America but they agreed to sail on separate vessels so that no 
connection between them might appear. So they both told 
Conrad Weiser, as Muhlenberg says, H. R., p. 70. When he 
arrived in Philadelphia and was asked by Mr. Koch and Muhl- 
enberg he denied all acquaintance with the doctrines or plans of 
Zinzendorf or any of his people except Gradin. That a man 
capable of such lying deceit should make trouble was to be ex- 
pected. He began at once, not only at Lancaster, but at York, 
Conewago, Monocacy and wherever he labored, to lay his plans 
to carry the congregations over to the Moravians and near the 
close of 1745 called a Moravian Conference at Lancaster. So 
soon as he had thrown off the cloak the congregations rose up 
in resistance against him. In York the struggle was an espe- 
cially severe one, as the Reformed Pastor, Jacob Lischy, was of 
the same mind and in the same concealed relation to the Mora- 
vians with him. ‘They worked together with great heartiness 
and were assisted by brethren from Bethlehem. In and all 
around York they brought many to take sides with them. In 
1746 a Moravian Synod was held at Kreutz Creek. Nyberg 
brought two Moravian missionaries from Bethlehem and tried 
to settle one as pastor of the Lutheran church at York and the 
other at Monocacy. But the eyes of the majority of the mem- 
bers were now fully opened and they locked the doors on him 
in all the Lutheran churches from York to Frederick. (Halle 
Reports, pp. 69-75, 189, 233-244.) Among the most steadfast 
opponents of the Moravian efforts was the old schoolmaster of 
the Lutheran church at York, Bartholomaeus or Barthel Maul. 
It was agreed that services should be regularly held and he read 
a sermon for the congregation and carefully instructed the young 
in the catechism, so that they might be confirmed by some wor- 
thy Lutheran pastor. 

After the majority of the congregation had come to a final 


decision against Nyberg, they applied to the United Lutheran 
Ministers sent out from Halle and asked to be received into 
connection with them, to be supplied by them with a pastor 
and to be visited and cared for until they received a pastor. 
There was as yet no synod, but the congregations supplied from 
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Halle were united by an agreement which gave consent to ac- 
cept pastors and general supervision from Drs. Ziegenhagen and 
Franke and brought them into a close union with each other 
even before any annual convention was held. In answer to this 
application Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg visited York in 
May, 1746, for the first time. (Halle Reports, p. 189). He 
came from Lancaster where an important step had just been 
taken. Nyberg had caused the leaders of the Lutherans who 
locked the church on him to be arrested, and the court had dis- 
charged them ; they had just taken possession of their church 
in which Muhlenberg had preached and taken that congregation 
into connection with the United Ministry and congregations. 
The account of his visit to York is very brief both in the Halle 
Reports and in his Diary. He says that the congregation con- 
sisted of one hundred and ten families; he baptized a number 
of children, and confirmed those whom the schoolmaster had 
instructed. In the February preceding Rev. Mr Naesman, the 
Swedish pastor at Philadelphia had visited York and baptized 
several children which baptisms are entered in his handwriting. 
Unfortunately it was not in the power of the United Ministers 
to send anyone to take charge at York. There were as yet only 
two of them, Muhlenberg and Brumholtz, with two catechets, 
Kurtz and Schaum, and many appeals were made to them for 
services. So the strife at York went on. The Moravian party 
was very active and the Lutherans had only schoolmaster Maul 
to read a sermon for them, but services were held regularly. 
Nyberg would seem not to have had access to the Church Rec- 
ord. The only entries made by him are on Nov. 11, 1744, before 
the death of Candler. In 1745 there are only four baptisms en- 
tered and in 1746 only twenty, of which four were by Naesman, 
Feb. 1 and 9, three at the time of Muhlenberg’s visit, May 8, 
though entered by the schoolmaster, and three Oct. 14, when 
they probably had another visit, but from whom I do not know. 

In June, 1747, Muhlenberg again visited York and also went 
to Conewago, Monocacy and Frederick, and in all these places 
tried to encourage hope and restore order. Of this visit he has 
given a full account in his Diary most of which is given in the 
Halle Reports, pp. 231-245, 69-75. He presents so interesting 
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and instructive an account of the condition of affairs, and so 
beautiful an evidence of his own faithfulness and wisdom in 
dealing with men and with strife that I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing from it: 

“June 21,1747. In the afternoon we rode from Lancaster 
twenty-two miles and in the night reached the newly laid out 
town called York. Some of the people came together in the 
middle of the night and rejoiced at my arrival and expected 
that the Lord’s Supper would be administered to them on the 
following Sunday, as it had long been promised them. I was 
now in the district in which the Lutheran congregations had 
commissioned Mr. Nyberg, when they had still supposed him to 
be a genuine Lutheran, to secure an orthodox minister for them 
from Sweden. Mr. Nyberg had promised to get them one who 
was even better than himself. In the meantime he often visited 
the congregations as far as into Maryland, and one and another 
soul was awakened under his lively preaching. When he 
thought that his party had become strong enough, he tried to 
introduce two brethren from Bethlehem here and in Maryland. 
The opposite party however proved unexpectedly too strong, 
resisted him and said that they had asked for Lutheran minis- 
ters from Sweden and not for Moravians from Bethlehem. 
Thereupon a great division arose. The people who had been 
awakened by his method clung very closely to him, were ready 
to live or die with him, and, being so persuaded by him, de- 
clared that we were false teachers. The stronger party never- 
theless locked the church against him and said that they would 
connect themselves with our United Congregations. Nyberg’s 
party were supported and strengthened by the Reformed minis- 
ter Jacob Lischy and others from Bethlehem. Lischy had for 
some time labored in the Reformed congregations in this district, 
but after it became known that he was of Moravian tendencies 
his congregations also were distracted. Under these circum- 
stances I was in a difficult position. Awakened souls of both 
parties showed spiritual hunger, were well disposed toward my 
preaching, except that those of Moravian tendencies were not 
pleased with the preaching of the law, repentance, prayer and 
spiritual conflict, although | maintained them clearly enough 
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with proofs from the Scriptures and our Confessions, and when 
I was constrained to bear testimony against Nyberg and other 
Moravians, they considered it as almost the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. I was glad to find that the Lutherans had been driven 
to the Bible and the catechism: ‘Denn die Anfechtung lehret 
auf das Wort merken.’ Their zeal for orthodoxy also was to 
be commended if only it was kept in the reasonable bounds of 
moderation, and pure doctrine was accompanied by a holy life. 
At the same time I can safely affirm that some of our people in 
the severest conflicts with the disingenuous Moravians stood so 
firm and acted with such Christian moderation and wisdom, that 
it must be ascribed to the especial grace of God which protects 
the simple-hearted.” On his return from Maryland Muhlenberg 
was to tarry and minister at York, and he thus tells the story: 
“On Saturday, June 27, at noon, we arrived again at York, 
where the members of the congregation were assembled to give 
in their names that they might come to the Lord’s Supper. I 
went into the house of one of the vorsteher, called together 
those elders and members who had been the most active and 
earnest in preventing the church and congregation from falling 
into the hands of the Moravians, and begged them to put away 
from them all dissension and distraction, to turn heartily to God, 
to ask of him grace and the forgiveness of sin through Jesus 
Christ, and to tell me with entire impartiality, conscientiously, 
according to the best of their knowledge, how each one of those 
who now applied to be admitted to the Lord's Supper had here- 
tofore conducted himself. Their old schoolmaster, who had thus 
far diligently instructed the children and on Sundays had reada 
sermon and thus kept the congregation together, was also pres- 
ent and was questioned with reference to some charges brought 
against him. On account of his faithfulness and firmness he 
was a thorn in the flesh of the other party and they accused him 
of many gross sins and of disgraceful conduct. In the course of 
the examination it became evident that most of the charges 
were unsustained and arose out of malice, but he himself con- 
fessed that on one or several occasions, at the signing of con- 
tracts or obligations he had drunken somewhat too much. He 
promised to pray God to bestow upon him his Holy Spirit and 
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the complete renewal of his heart and to walk more circum- 
spectly. One or another of the vorsteher had shown too much 
heat and been too loud in the strife with the Moravians, for 
which I reproved them in love and gentleness and bade them 
search their hearts carefully. When those present had given in 
their names, one after another, there were found to be three 
classes of persons. Of some it was said that they had heard 
the word of God diligently and lead a quiet and peaceable life. 
Of others it was said that they had lived at strife with their 
neighbors and had not diligently attended upon the preaching 
of the Word. Of such it was demanded that they should come 
with their opponents and be reconciled. Some were reconciled 
and promised to open their hearts to the Spirit and word of 
God and no more to resist. The Jusice of the Peace presented 
himself, but made complaint against a contentious neighbor, 
who, being examined, conducted himself rudely, refused admo- 
nition and was excluded until he amended. The third class 
were those who had been awakened by the preaching of Ny- 
berg and his co-laborers. The vorsteher complained that these 
had not usually attended the services of the church when a ser- 
mon was read, but had run after Nyberg and others. They 
answered that such preaching moved their hearts, that by the 
preaching they were awakened from the sleep of sin, led to con- 
fess themselves poor sinners, to desire nothing so much as to be 
freed from their sins and to obtain grace to lead with earnest- 
ness a new life. They also affirmed that they desired to receive 
the Lord’s Supper and that they had not forsaken the evangeli- 
cal religion, but were more firmly established therein, because 
now for the first time the word of God and Luther's Catechism 
had become truly attractive to them. The vorsteher desired 
that they should promise that in future they would adhere more 
closely to their church and attend the services, and no longer 
run after Mr. Nyberg. They answered that they should not be 
bound so closely and be rebbed of their liberty. But this they 
would promise, that if a worthy pastor of our United Ministry 
would come hither and preach, it would give them joy to come 
and hear him and to follow him in so far as he was a follower of 
Christ. They found no power or edification in the read sermons. 
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I saw clearly how the matter stood on both sides and desired 
therefore to speak first with the vorsteher alone and afterward 
with these people. The vorsteher said that they rejoiced when 
souls were awakened and brought to better thoughts, but they 
must be careful, lest on the one hand the congregation be scat- 
tered and carried over to the Moravians, or on the other hand 
be driven off to Valentine Kraft, Carl Rudolph and the like, who 
were in the neighborhood, and thus the small harvest be de 

stroyed for which they might hope if after a time a pastor of 
our body could be sent to them. They had no malice toward 
Nyberg and others, but esteemed their gifts, but inasmuch as 
they adhered to the Moravian sect, awakened souls did not con- 
tinue in their first simplicity, but were led astray more and more 

To this I gave my approval but said that nevertheless they must 
deal very prudently and do no injury on any side; because as a 
general rule, in the first awakening a tender love toward their 
teachers showed itself in such hearers, which in their farther 
growth was gradually purified. Their present disposition and 
course was good, inasmuch as they acted not from personal 
malice or enmity, but from an anxiety for the true welfare of 
their congregation. Afterward I spoke also to the persons 
mentioned, admonished them to persevere in the good work 
begun, to prove all things carefully by the word of God and the 
catechism, and to build their house not on the sand, or on hu- 
man opinions, but on the true rock, Jesus Christ. Three or four 
of these persons came to the Lord’s Supper while several ab- 
sented themselves. At three o'clock we went to the church and 
had a profitable preparation based on Matt. 11: 8. , The people 
were all very attentive and enhungered and drank in the Word 
as a dry land does the warm rain. After the Preparatory Ser- 
vice and Confession, I received the group of young people whom 
the schoolmaster had instructed with creditable industry for their 
confirmation, examined them in the Order of Salvation and ad- 
monished them to true repentance and living faith and the re- 
newal of their baptismal covenant, which was then publicly 
made. After the service I conversed personally with some in- 
dividuals who mentioned such things in the address as had spe- 
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cially moved them and sought instruction concerning such 
things as they had not understood. In the evening I edified 
and refreshed myself still further with the elders and vorsteher 
in the house. 

On Sunday, June 28, early, some persons who live far off and 
could not be present yesterday made application for the Lord's 
Supper. A few of Mr. Nyberg’s adherents also applied, but 
when they were admonished as the others had been, they proved 
intractable and stayed away. The church was on this occasion 
too small and nearly half the audience had to stand outside, for 
a great congregation had assembled from a distance even of ten 
to twenty miles. I first held preparatory service and confession 
with those who had to-day applied, then preached on the gos- 
pel of the great supper, (it was the second Sunday after Trinity), 
after the sermon I baptized a number of children, examined and 
confirmed fifteen young persons amid plenteous tears, adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper to two hundred communicants and then 
closed the public services of the Sunday, the whole congrega- 
tion on bended knees giving thanks to the Father, in Christ Je- 
sus, for all his unmerited grace. In the evening | was invited 
as guest by the Justice of the Peace.” It is probable that the 
Justice of the Peace was George Swaabe, or Swope as the Sua- 
bians pronounced it and as it is now spelled. At least he was 
among those first commissioned on the erection of the county 
in 1749 and had probably served before the county of Lancaster 
was divided. He was favorably disposed to Nyberg and Muhl- 
enberg gave him and his friends a full history of Nyberg which 
is recorded in the Halle Reports, pp. 69-75. 

I have not found evidence of any visit by Muhlenberg, or 
Brunholtz, or any known pastor, from this time until May 1748. 
It is probable that there were no other services than those at 
which a sermon was read by the schoolmaster Barthel Maul, 
who was probably the first teacher of the congregational school. 
He came to this country in 1732 in the same ship with Christian 
and Conrad Lau and Nicholas Koyer, who were members here 
at the beginning. He was still living in 1754 and dead before 
1759. 
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THE THIRD PASTOR, REV. JOHN HELFRICH SCHAUM. 


In May, 1748, the United Ministers were for the first time 
able to make provision for the congregation and to send one of 
their assistants, John Helfrich Schaum, to labor at York. Be- 
fore giving an account of his ministry it may be well to notice 
the character of the conditions upon which congregations were 
received into connection with the United Ministers and Congre- 
gations, by which in August, 1748, the Ministerium of Penna. 
was organized. These are clearly set forth in the agreement 
made in August, 1748, when it was proposed to ordain Nicho- 
las Kurtz and send him to Tulpehocken. This agreement was 
prepared by H. M. Muhlenberg and subscribed by the church 
councils of Tulpehocken and North Kill. (Halle Reports, new 
ed., pp. 139-141. 

They narrate their application for a pastor, and the reasons 
which induce them to apply for admission into the union and 
then assume the following obligation: “We do hereby invite, 
acknowledge and declare, in the most public and solemn man- 
ner, all of the Reverend Pastors of the United Church Congre- 
gations in Penna. to be our Pastors and Shepherds. We do 
furthermore engage to acknowledge the Rev. College of Pastors 
as a lawful and regular Presbytery and Ministerium and espe- 
cially as our own Chief-Pastors, having the care of souls over 
us, to respect and regard them as holding such office, to do, or- 
der, decide, or alter nothing in Church-affairs without their pre- 
vious counsel and consent. Therefore we will not enter into 
relations with any Pastor, nor, even in cooperation with a Pas- 
tor sent us by them, will we undertake any important church- 
matter without their previous counsel and consent. On the 
other hand, we will accept, and to the utmost of our ability 
obey and carry into effect, whatever the entire Rev. College of 
Pastors shall determine in Church-affairs for our own and the 


other Congregations. Furthermore, we do engage to acknowl- 
edge, to receive, to respect, to honor and to listen to the teacher 
who shall be sent to us by the Rev. College of Pastors as our 
rightful and divinely called teacher, so long as the Rev. College 
of Pastors shall think good to leave him with us, and also not 
to resist in case they should decide for grave reasons to take 
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such an one away and to send another in his place, but to re- 
ceive and treat such successor with the like love and service. 

“In addition we give assurance that should misunderstanding 
or dissension arise, which may God prevent, either between the 
Congregation or a portion of it and the pastor, or between 
members of the Congregation, we will report the same at once 
to the Rev. College of Pastors and await and abide by their de- 
cision. Finally we promise to furnish the necessary support to 
the teacher sent us and to obligate ourselves thereto by a special 
subscription, and to use our best endeavors to urge the Congre- 
gation to pay annually the needed support to our Pastor.”” Such 
were the stringent terms to which assent must be given before 
any congregation could be received under the care of the United 
Pastors. 

In April, 1748, Rev. Mr. Handschuh arrived and upon careful 
consultation it was decided by the United Pastors to locate him 
at Lancaster and to release Mr. Schaum from the care of the 
school at Philadelphia and send him to York. John Helfrich 
Schaum is said in Sprague’s Annals to have been born at Gies- 
sen, in Hesse Darmstadt. When he was selected for labor in 
America, his father, John Phil. H. Schaum, was Preceptor of 
the school at Minchholzhausen, in the domain of the Count of 
Solms-Braunfels, not far from Giessen, and was an intimate 
friend of John George Kurtz, teacher at Liitzellinden near by, 
and father of Nicholas Kurtz who was sent over with Schaum. 
Schaum was educated in the schools of the Orphan House and 
at the University at Halle. When he was a student of theology 
he was selected by Dr. Francke and his associates, licensed as 
catechet and sent over with authority to teach in the congrega- 
tional school, to instruct the catechumens and occasionally to 
preach under the oversight of the United Pastors. (Halle Re- 
ports, new ed., pp. 88-90). He landed at Philadelphia, Jan. 26, 
1745, in company with his comrade N. Kurtz and with Rev. P. 
Brunholtz. He was stationed at Philadelphia, lived with pastor 
Brunholtz and taught in the school in the same house. He oc- 
casionally preached under the pastor's direction, especially at 
Germantown. He was sent to Cohenzi, N. J., to preach, and in 
April, 1747, he was sent for two months to Raritan, in New Jer- 
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sey, with full and minute instructions, with authority to teach, 
preach, baptize and marry; he is styled Helffer, and was an un- 
ordained vicar or assistant to the pastors. The instructions and 
a letter to the congregations were preserved by the descend- 
ants of Mr. Schaum and have been examined by me. There 
can hardly be a doubt that the instructions given him when he 
came to York were substantially the same. He was to occupy 
the position of Diaconus, to be very prudent and careful in offi- 
cial and private life, to keep an exact and connected diary of 
each day's events and official acts to be submitted to the minis- 
ters and to send occasional reports of affairs, to conduct all ser- 
vices in exact accordance with the prescribed order given him ; 
minute directions as to the length and mode of preaching are 
given ; he has authority to baptize but must se the exact words 
of the Agenda, to marry those of the congregation after three- 
fold publication of the banns, to instruct carefully the young as 
the most important matter committed to him, and finally he is 
minutely charged as to his conduct and conversation. He had 
no authority to confirm, or to administer the Lord’s Supper, as 
one of the ordained pastors would come from time to time for 
these purposes. 

The Order of Public Worship which was revised in that Sum- 
mer, which he copied from the MS. furnished by pastor Hand- 
schuh and to which he was enjoined to conform exactly, was as 
follows: 

1. The Confession of Sins with the Ayrie eletson. 

2. The metrical Gloria in Excelsts, “Allein Gott in der Hoh 
sey Ehr.”’ 

3. The Salutation: “The Lord be with you,” and the Re- 
Sponse: “And with thy spirit,” followed by the Collect for the 
day, from the Marburg Hymnbook. 

The £fzséle for the day. 

The principal H/yin. 

The Gospel for the day. 

The Creed, in metrical form: “Wir glauben all.” 

A Hymn of petition for the divine blessing. 

The Sermon, preceded by a short prayer and the Lord’s 
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Prayer, the Gospel being read the second time and the sermon 
based on it. 

10. The General Church Prayer, followed by special inter- 
cessions for the sick and the Lord’s Prayer. 

11. The Votum, The Peace of God, which passeth, &c. 

12. A Hymn. 

13. Salutation, Response and closing Collect. 

14. The Benediction and a closing verse. 

Such was the Order of Service in this church and in all the 
churches of the Union. (Halle Reports, new ed., pp. 211-213). 

It was on the 17th of May, 1748, that Diaconus John Hel- 
frich Schaum, accompanied by pastor J. F. Handschuh, from 
Lancaster, and schoolmaster Vigera, from Philadelphia, arrived 
at York to commence his labors. His diary furnishes a full ac- 
count of the events of the following days, a copy of which, from 
the Archives at Halle, is printed in the Appendix to the Halle 
Reports, new ed., pp. 203, &c. In the afternoon of the 18th the 
Constitution for Congregations adopted by the United Ministers 
was presented and put in force, which continued as the order of 
government until in 1781 a revised Constitution was adopted ; 
at the same time elders and vorsteher were elected. On As- 
cension Day, May 19, services were held when Mr. Schaum 
preached, the newly elected elders and vorsteher were installed, 
and 16 catechumens, instructed by Barthel Maul, were confirmed 
by Handschuh, after an address by Schaum. In the afternoon 
application was made for the communion, and on the day fol- 
lowing, after preparatory service, the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered by pastor Handschuh after a sermon by Diac. Schaum, 
and seven children were baptized. On Saturday Handschuh and 
Vigera went to Conewago (Hanover) to arrange for its connec- 
tion with York, which soon afterward was effected, as was also 
that of the Lower Bermudian congregation where Schaum 
preached May 31. Thus the labors of Diaconus Schaum at 
York were begun. 

At the first meeting of the Ministerium of Penna., Aug. 13th, 
1748, Diac. Schaum was not present, nor was there any delegate 
from York, on account of the shortness of the notice, given only 
Aug. 8, though they had been invited. (Halle Reports, p. 78). 
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Schaum's fellow catechet Kurtz was ordained as pastor at Tul- 
pehocken, but it had been decided to postpone the ordination of 
Schaum, in order that the congregation might know him better, 
and that some difficulties here existing might first be removed. 
Ina letter to Schaum, dated Aug. 22, pastor Handschuh gives an 
account of the meeting at Philadelphia and says that the Minis- 
terium had addressed a letter to the congregations at York and 
Conewago with reference to himself, which was to be read in 
church. 

There were many difficulties encountered by Mr. Schaum at 
the outset. The congregation had been without a settled pastor 
for nearly five years, ever since the death of pastor Candler. 
Pastor Nyberg, to whom the oversight had been given, had 
tried to carry the congregation over to the Moravians, and even 
when he failed in his effort, he had drawn one member after an- 
other away, in which work of distraction he had been aided by 
the presence and influence of Lischy. In all this time, except 
for the occasional visit of a pastor, they had no other services 
in the church than those conducted by the schoolmaster. That 
much dissension and distraction should have resulted was una- 
voidable ; and so strongly were they manifested, that in Sept., 
1748, the United Pastors proposed to remove Mr. Schaum and 
send him to Raritan, in N. J. (Halle Reports, p. 287). But 
when the congregation heard of this, they endeavored to settle 
their difficulties and secure his retention among them. The 
opponents of Mr. Schaum were of two classes, first the Mora- 
vian party, which had been at work for over four years, and 
secondly, those who were opposed to the strict discipline and 
the earnest pietism of the Halle pastors. But Mr. Schaum suc- 
ceeded in winning the confidence of the large body of the con- 
gregation and in the Spring of 1749 there was a general desire 
that he should be ordained as their pastor. (Halle Reports, p. 
78). April 14, pastor Handschuh visited York, administered 
confirmation and the communion, and made arrangements for 
the ordination of Mr. Schaum. (Halle Reports, p. 400). At 
the meeting of the Ministerium at Lancaster, Saturday, June 3, 
Mr. Schaum was examined, after which the elders, vorsteher, 
and other members of the congregation at York on the Catores 
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who were present, were called in and conferred with about his 
call and ordination. His call was made out and subscribed. 
On Sunday, June 4, the second Sunday after Trinity, in Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, after a sermon by pastor Muhlenberg, an 
address by him to the candidate, and a prayer by pastor Brun- 
holtz, Diaconus Schaum was solemnly ordained by the laying 
on of the hands of the pastors present. During the ordination 
service all the elders and deacons of the York congregation, and 
the delegates from the other congregations, stood around the 
altar as witnesses. (Halle Reports, pp. 78, 329, 386, 405). 
With such solemn services the first resident pastor of this con- 
gregation was set apart for and appointed to his work. 

It was probably in view of his new pastoral dignity that Mr. 
Vigera was to send him a wig from Philadelphia and a large 
rocking chair; a letter from Vigera also mentions a present of 
1114 yards linen shirting received for him from that good friend 
of our pastors, the Gross Vogtin von Miinchhausen. (Schaum 
Correspondence, Vigera’s Letters, April 28, Oct. 17, 1749). 

On the 19th of August, 1749, the county of York was formed 
and the influx of Germans became still stronger. At the meet- 
ing of Synod, June 17, 1750, at Providence, pastor Schaum and 
two delegates were present (Halle Reports, pp. 353, 516), and 
there seems to have been a prosperous condition of affairs here. 
In Sept. he visited Raritan (p. 520) and again Nov. 23 he started 
to assist in the consecration of the church there and in the or- 
dination of pastor Weygand. Pastor Handschuh and an elder 
joined him at Lancaster, and pastors Hartwig and Brunholtz 
and an organist at Providence. On this journey pastor Schaum 
met with an accident by which one of his legs was severely in- 
jured, so that he had to use crutches at the ordination and the long 
journey home was made difficult and painful. (Halle Reports, 
pp. 522-4). From this painful injury he suffered for years and 
was greatly disabled for the work of his ministry. From Dec., 
1750, until April 14, 1751, when Handschuh visited and preached 
for him, he had not been able to preach, and sermons had been 
read by schoolmaster Maul. (Halle Reports, p. 532. Schaum 
Corresp.) Nich. Kurtz preached for him here April 28. How 
soon afterward he was again able to preach I have not ascer- 
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tained, but have not found in his correspondence any proofs of 
the visits of other pastors. The invitation to Synod he could 
not accept. In 1752 he was present at the meeting at German- 
town and was requested occasionally to visit the congregation 
at Frederick, which was vacant and had frequently sought ad- 
vice from him. In May, 1752, he was called to bear the double 
loss of his wife Anna Eva and their young child Anna Gertrude, 
who were buried together May 11th. He was married a second 
time, Aug. 7, 1753, to Maria Dorothea Stumpf, of Lancaster. 
In the Spring of 1753 pastor Schaum was again in such ill 
health that he was unable to preach, and Nicholas Kurtz 
preached for him here and at Kreutz Creek, and pastor Hausihl 
at Frederick also promised to come. There was manifested at 
this time a growing opposition, which continued to increase 
until it succeeded at last in driving Mr. Schaum away. It seems 
to have been at first controlled by those who were opposed to 
the wholesome discipline and strong government of the United 
Ministry and Congregations. In Germantown these elements, 
under the guidance of the disorderly and degraded pastors An- 
drea and Rapp, had driven out Handschuh and gotten control 
of the church in March, Their emissaries came to York and 
fomented the opposition to Schaum and the Synod. Halle Re- 
ports, p. 635). Many members grew impatient on account of 
the pastor's ill health and inability to attend to his duties. So 
that while the majority of the members held fast to church, 
pastor, and synod, the opponents were numerous and included 
most of the wealthier part of the congregation and even some 
of the elders. (Halle Reports, 635, 646, 656). The opposition 
learned of the arrival at Baltimore of a candidate of theology 
and hastened thither to secure him. His name was John Sam- 
uel Schwerdfeger, he was about 23 years old, and had been ed- 
ucated as an orphan at Neustadt on the Aisch, in Bavaria. He 
had left the orphan school against the advice of his superiors 
and gone to the University of Erlangen where he attended lec- 
tures in law and theology. After wandering about for a time 
he fell into the hands of emigrant agents and was shipped from 
Holland to Baltimore, where being unable to pay for his pas- 
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sage his time would have been sold, when the opponents of 
pastor Schaum bought his freedom and brought him to York. 
They succeeded in securing his ordination by some ministers, 
of whom Mr. Muhlenberg says they called themselves the or- 
thodox Lutherans, and denounced the United Ministers as Hal- 
lenser and unorthodox. It is probable that it was John Caspar 
Steever and Tobias Wagner, neither of whom then belonged to 
the Synod. Mr. Schwerdfeger thereafter ministered to the sep- 
arated faction and had charge of several congregations in the 
country which had not been connected with the synod. These 
statements are drawn from Mr. Muhlenberg’s diary at the time 
when he explains to the Fathers at Halle the reception of Mr. 
Schwerdfeger into the synod in 1762. Mr. Schwerdfeger prob- 
ably was not conscious of the wrongness of his position and was 
used as the tool of others. Mr. Schaum continued to minister 
to the majority and to hold possession of the church throughout 
1754, and until the Spring of 1755, when in April he removed 
to Tohickon. The entries of Mr. Schaum’s baptisms end with 
the close of 1754 and he may have left here before his removal 
to Tohickon. It is not probable that Mr. Schwerdfeger ever 
had possession of the church record, or was pastor of the regu- 
lar congregation here, as in 1755 there are only 9 baptisms en- 
tered. He went to New Holland in 1758, to Frederick 1763, to 
Albany, N. Y., 1773 and died in that neighborhood about 1788. 
There were therefore in 1754 two parties here, each having 
its own minister, and of course there was bitter strife. Under 
these circumstances it was decided that it would be better for 
Mr. Schaum to be removed. Mr. Muhlenberg wrote to the two 
parties and proposed that if they would unite on a new man, 
Mr. Schaum would be sent to another place, and he proposed 
to them Rev. Lucas Raus, of New Goschenhoppen. This was 
about the close of 1754, or more probably the beginning of 
755. He received such favorable answer that he sent Mr. 
Handschuh to accompany Mr. Raus to York and try to settle 
the strife. They came, Mr. Raus preached and a call for him 
was signed by a considerable number of the prominent persons 
of both parties and was taken by Handschuh and Raus to 
Muhlenberg, who in the presence of both delivered it to Mr. 
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Raus. But he had changed his mind and was unwilling to go 
and affirmed that they wished to send him out of the way, to 
the outermost borders of settlement and into danger, and he re- 
fused the call. So Mr. Muhlenberg testifies and Mr. Handschuh 
supports the statement. There was great confusion at York 
when Mr. Raus did not come. He threw the blame on Muhl- 
enberg and said that he did not wish him to come but wished 
to get one of the Halle ministers in, and the people here were 
incensed at Muhlenberg. So that when he urged Handschuh 
to have compassion on the scattered flock and remove to York, 
they refused the proposal. Thus the congregation was for a 
time alienated from the Halle ministers and synod and remained 
without a pastor, except that Schwerdfeger probably continued 
to preach. 

At the beginning of the year 1756 they seem to have agreed 
to accept as their Pastor, George Ludwig Hochheimer, who ar- 
rived in this country Nov. I, 1755, and who was sent hither with 
warm recommendations by Andrea at Germantown. He had 
been a barber and schoolmaster and not a clergyman in Ger- 
many. Whether he was ordained by Andrea I do not know, 
but such an act would not have been recognized by the better 
part of the congregation. Gerock in a letter of Aug. I, 1756, 
says that “The Lutherans in York applied to me to ordain their 
Hochheimer, and that at once, because they thought him worthy, 
and the Germantown Bishop or second Dr. Luther praised him 
so highly and had so strongly recommended him. But I re- 
fused with an earnest and prehaps well-salted setting forth of the 
truth. Now they again press me and ask of me the necessary 
support and the utmost help which I can give. They earnestly 
urge that a union of the Lutheran congregations and their pas- 
tors may be brought to pass. I showed them what was neces- 
sary thereto. Only a few days ago I advised them to unite and 
with a sincere desire for a pastor to apply to Mr. Muhlenberg.” 
In the same letter he says: “The day before yesterday, Herr 
Pfarrer Kirchner living in Allemaengel, Berks county, passed 
here on his way to York, at the recommendation of Pastor 
Muhlenberg to offer his services to them in their straits, whether 


with or without success I cannot say, the less so as in his talks with 
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me he betrayed his antipathy toward Halle and its Pietists and 
in York he would probably do the same, to avoid being sus- 
pected, and to court the favor of the men there.” Hochheimer’s 
entries end in Nov. 1756, whither he went at once I do not 
know, but in 1774 Mr. Muhlenberg met him in Charleston, S. C., 
and he had then for years been pastor in the Saxe-Gotha Dis- 
trict in that state. While the majority saccepted Hochheimer 
and had possession of the church and records,.the minority stiil 
clung to the Synod and were visited in the fall of 1756 by Nich- 
olas Kurtz and entreated his younger brother Wm. Kurtz, who 
was teacher here in the school established by the society for the 
support of schools among the Germans, to preach in the future 
for them, (Halle Reports p. 698.) 

What was the reception Mr. Kirchner met with at York it 
would be difficult to say. For some months after his arrival 
Mr. Hochheimer was in charge, but it is possible that in 1757 
he may for a time have served at least temporarily. There are 
a few entries of baptisms begun Oct. 10, 1757, which may be by 
him. It is certain that he settled in York county and had 
charge of congregations here and in Maryland. He was never 
connected with the Synod, since, when they learned his senti- 
ments towards the Halle ministers, they were indisposed to re- 
ceive him. In 1763 he sent a Latin letter to Muhlenberg by 
Nic. Hornell expressing his desire to unite, to which Muhlen- 
berg wrote a discouraging answer. The signature to the letter 
is: Ecclesiarum ad Cathores et in Maryland M. (minister) Joh. 
Casp. Kirchnerus. He says he had come to this country nine 
years before. He must have had charge somewhere on the 
upper waters of the Codorus. He certainly had charge of 
Schuster’s church, 10 miles S. W. of York from 1763 to 1767, 
which was probably organized by him. Dr. J. Daniel Kurtz in 
his sketch of the history of the church in Baltimore, Evan. Mag- 
azine II1., p. 18, says that in 1758 he began to visit Baltimore 
preaching every six weeks, and he continued somewhere be- 
tween here and Baltimore until about 1770 when he removed to 
Baltimore, where he died 1773. Dr. J. G. Schmucker in his 
history of this congregation, Evan. Mag. II. 37, says that Rev. 
John George Bager preached here after Hochheimer, and he 
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does not mention Kirchner, there is however not a single entry 
in the record at this time in Mr. Bager’s hand writing, but the 
entries which I have supposed to be by Kirchner, may have 
been of baptisms by Pastor Bager, entered by the schoolmaster. 
Pastor Bager then lived near Hanover and merely visited as 
temporary supply. 


REV. LUCAS RAUS. 


Early in 1758 correspondence was again opened with Mr. 
Raus, with a view to his removal to York. At the beginning of 
March he left Goschenhoppen for the purpose of visiting this place 
when the arrangements were concluded and in April he moved 
hither with his family. This was done without any consulta- 
tion with Mr. Muhlenberg or the synod, and without their knowl- 
edge. Feelings of animosity toward the United Ministers and 
especially toward Mr. Muhlenberg had grown stronger within 
him each year, and he did not inform them of his giving up his 
charge of congregations placed in his care by the synod, but in- 
troduced and commended as successor one who had no connec- 
tion with synod. Ever since the breach with the synod caused 
at the time of the first call to Mr. Raus, there had been a cool- 
ness toward the synod on the part of the majority of the con- 
gregation here, and the ministers who had served them since 
then, except Mr. Bager, who can only have been supply for a 
short time, prehaps a few months, were not connected with 
synod. 

The student Lucas Raus left the University of Jena in May, 
1749, and left Sept. 1 for the coast, whence he sailed from Rot- 
terdam Aug. 11 and landed at Philadelphia Nov. 22, 1749. He 
says that he came with no expectation of becoming a pastor 
but expected to be teacher in the family of some merchant. 
When he arrived at Philadelphia his case was a sad one; that 
during the voyage he was cheated out of his money by his Ger- 
man fellow passengers and had nothing wherewith to pay the 
15 passage money due the captain who threatened to take him 
to the West Indies whither the ship was bound and to sell his 
time there. He bethought him of a fellow student at Presburg 
who had often tried to persuade him to come to America and 
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who was now in Pennsylvania. He wrote him a letter which 
on the arrival of the ship he sent to the care of the Lutheran 
minister in Philadelphia whose name he did not know. It was 
delivered to Pastor Brunholtz who interested himself in his be- 
half, consulted Mr. Muhlenberg and Mr. Schleydorn and they 
decided to pay the passage money out of funds sent from Ger- 
many to pay the expenses of sending out spiritual laborers for 
the field in Pennsylvania. He was taken by Mr. Brunholtz into 
his house and spent some months there, giving instruction to 
the children of the merchants Schleydorn and Schippy. After a 
time he occasionlly committed and delivered a sermon, then 
preached frequently at Germantown, and was sent now and then 
to relieve Mr. Muhlenberg in the vacant congregations at Gos- 
chenhoppen, for which he had to provide. He was sent for 6 
months to Mr. Hartwick’s charge in Dutchess Co., N. Y., and 
then to the congregations at Goschenhoppen and Indianfield, 
preaching for a time also in the Oley Hills and Zion's churches 
of Mr. Muhlenberg’s charge. From this charge, during his pas- 
torate in which he was ordained at Providence Nov. 5, 1752, he 
came to York. During his stay at Goschenhoppen he was 
married to Anna Sophia Gemlingen. 

The ministry of pastor Raus at York was successful in build- 
ing up the congregation greatly beyond that of any previous 
pastor. The highest number of children ever baptized within a 
year before his time was 104 in Schaum's second year, since 
Schaum's removal it had not exceeded 32. In Mr. Raus’ first 
full year, 1759, there were 132 and in 1761 161 children bap- 
tized. Nor was the number ever equaled afterward until in Dr. 
Schmucker’s time. Other ministerial acts show the same in- 
crease. All parties had sunken out of sight and there was one 
united congregation. The church soon became entirely too 
small to contain the swelling numbers, and there was unity, 
zeal and courage enough to undertake the erection of a large 
stone church, which was to serve as the place of worship for 
half a century. The congregation had at that time three hun- 
dred adult and two hundred and fifty young members. On the 
2nd day of June, 1760, the corner stone was laid; April 30, 
1761, baptism was administered in the new church, so that by 
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that time it must have been so far completed as to shelter the 
congregation and be used for worship. It was not fully com- 
pleted until the fall of 1762. Muhlenberg writes (Halle Re- 
ports, p. 925), Aug. 12, “Provost Wrangel visited me to consult 
about the consecration of the new church in Yorktown and the 
letters on that subject received from pastor Gerock. Dr. Wran- 
gel decided to perform the act on the 15th Sunday after Trinity 
in conjunction with pastors Borell, Gerock and N. Kurtz and to 
spare Muhlenberg.” The 15th Sunday after Trinity in that year 
fell on Sept. 19, while Dr. J. G. Schmucker says the consecra- 
tion took place in October, perhaps some cause of delay occurred 
after the arrangements were made in August. 

The new stone church, which stood until 1812, 40x65 feet in 
dimensions, occupied the same lot on which the present church 
stands, but was placed nearer the street. The gable was toward 
the street with a front door in the centre and one window on 
each side of it in the first story, in the second row above the 
galleries there were three windows. At the opposite end, in 
the rear, was a steeple of considerable height and well propor- 
tioned, in which were two bells. On the south side there were 
four windows in the upper story and a door in the first story 
beneath the third window. It stood thus until by reason of the 
decay of the timbers the steeple was taken down in 1805 as far 
as the bells and a roof placed over them. 

Notwithstanding the large growth and external prosperity which 
attended the ministry of pastor Lucas Raus it ceased in the Spring 
or Summer of 1765 and the reasons therefor have not been fully 
known. Some light is thrown on the matter by papers pre- 
served in the archives at Halle, of some of which copies have 
been in my hands. The estrangement between Mr. Raus and 
the Halle ministers, and especially Mr. Muhlenberg, had been 
increasing for years, until about the time he came to York in- 
tercourse had nearly ceased. There was no meeting of the 
synod held from 1755 until in 1759, so that no question of con- 
nection with synod could be raised, but when Mr. Raus came to 
York he did not communicate with the Halle pastors about the 
congregations he left, or that to which he came; he did not 
even inform Mr. Muhlenberg of his having ceased to serve the 
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two congregations of his own charge which had been given over 
to Mr. Raus; nor did Muhlenberg learn aught of his purpose 
until after he was gone. At the consecration none of the Halle 
ministers were present, or invited, except Kurtz, who since 1747 
was in the back country at Tulpehocken and had little to do 
with general affairs. In 1760 when the invitations were sent 
out for the meeting of synod by Mr. Muhlenberg, none was sent 
to Mr. Raus, on the ground that he had withdrawn from all 
friendly relations to them. In 1761 Mr. Gerock proposed to 
invite him to the meeting at Lancaster, when Mr. Muhlenberg 
declined to do so, but said that Mr. Gerock might do so person- 
ally. Mr. Raus came to that meeting just before its close and 
presented direct and formal charges against Mr. Muhlenberg of 
heterodoxy in doctrine, and of life and conversation unbecom- 
ing a Christian, and offered to furnish written proofs in full to 
substantiate the charges. Of course such serious charges against 
the most prominent pastor and de facto bishop of the synod could 
not be passed over. Mr. Raus was told to present the proofs to 
sustain his charges. Provost Wrangel and Rev. Andrew Borell 
were chosen as arbitrators to whom the examination of the mat- 
ter was referred. They were both Swedish pastors and were 
chosen as impartial judges. The charges were made May 19, 
at Lancaster, in September Mr. Raus presented his statement in 
writing to the arbitrators, who transmitted it to Mr. Muhlenberg, 
whose defense was submitted to them Oct. 17, 1761. All of 
these papers were afterward transmitted to Halle. Mr. Raus’ 
paper covers six sheets and is chiefly occupied with a continu- 
ous narrative of the events of his life from his landing at Phila- 
delphia until he left Goschenhoppen, all along which he finds 
evidences of unfair treatment of himself by the Halle ministers, 
but preéminently Mr. Muhlenberg. This paper of Mr. Raus I 
have not seen. The copy of Mr. Muhlenberg’s defense, which 
I have read, covers 54 pages, small quarto. It takes up each 
point of Mr. Raus’ statements in order, quotes his words and 
presents an answer to each. Very much of Mr. Raus’ state- 
ment is therefore contained in the defense. Mr. Muhlenberg’s 
paper shows, that under what he deemed unjust assault and 
great provocation, he was capable of vigorous indignation. So 
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far as I can see the charge of heterodoxy seems to have been, 
first the genera! one, that the Halle pietists were not orthodox 
Lutherans, and secondly, that Mr. Muhlenberg alleged that the 
Lutheran Church had some imperfections. The charges as to 
unchristian life seem to have been only as to treatment of him- 
self. Mr. Muhlenberg thinks that the bad feeling arose chiefly 
from an erroneous but immovable conviction of Mr. Raus, that 
the Halle ministers received considerable sums of money from 
Europe for their support and divided this among themselves, 
giving him none, however grievous his need was. 

These charges afford us an opportunity of receiving from Mr. 
Muhlenberg a very vigorous statement of his relation to the 
confessions and doctrine of the Lutheran Church: “I defy Satan 
and all the lying spirits who serve him to prove anything against 
me contrary to the doctrine of the apostles and prophets and of 
our Symbolical Books. I have often and again said and written 
that I have found in our evangelical doctrine, founded on the 
apostles and prophets and on our Symbolical Books neither 
error, fault, nor anything wanting.” The money received from 
Europe was used to pay the expenses of sending over men and 
to aid in the erection of churches and schoolhouses. 

The arbitrators found the charges unsustained, and demanded 
of Mr. Raus an acknowledgment and apology to Mr. Muhlen- 
berg, which he violently refused to make. Of course his con- 
nection with the synod ceased, and his withdrawal from the con- 
gregation at York was required by the church council, as Mr. 
Muhlenberg records in his diary. (Halle Reports, new edition, 
p. 664). 

The synod under the new impetus its renewed meetings gave, 
strengthened greatly by Provost Wrangel’s zealous codperation, 
gained greater numbers and weight. Some who had stood aloof 
were brought in, as Stcever and Schwerdfeger ; Wagner had re- 
turned to Europe, and its bitterest opponents and calumniators 
Andrea and Kraft were dead, and there was not much standing 
place left for reputable men in Pennsylvania outside its bounds. 

Mr. Raus had begun already at Goschenhoppen the practice 
of medicine, of which he had made some study in Europe, and 
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probably continued it here. He now gave his attention more 
fully to it, although he retained some country congregations 
until the close of his life. He had charge of Schuster’s church 
from 1770 until 1787. The record shows baptisms administered 
by him at Bermudian church 1758-62, Dover very often, Kreutz 
Creek and Chockely in 1760, Carlisle in 1762, in the school 
house at Jacob Ziegler’s, Warrington twp., at Justice Noblet’s, 
and in English in Newberry township. 

Mr. Raus tendered his resignation before Oct. 30, 1762, to 
take effect April 17, 1763, and the council wrote a letter to Mr. 
Muhlenberg asking for a pastor from the Ministerium. He an- 
swered, promising that after the congregation was vacant they 
would endeavor to find some one and visit until supplied. 
(Halle Reports, p. 945). It is almost certain that their call to 
Mr. Raus’ successor was extended without consultation with 
Mr. Muhlenberg, since his diary shows that he and Gerock 
were consulting about the settlement of Mr. Bager here at this 
time, and he says the congregation became vacant April 3, 1763. 


REV. NICHOLAS HORNELL. 


Pastor Hornell was an ordained minister from Sweden, who, 
June 29, 1763, came to Provost Wrangel in Philadelphia from 
Wilmington, where he had spent four weeks with pastor Borell, 
and brought with him an invitation to take charge of the con- 
gregation at York. He called the next day on pastor Muhlen- 
berg and desired to borrow some German books. Mr. Muhlen- 
berg at his request wrote to pastor Gerock, informing him that 
pastor Hornell proposed to start July 8, by the Lancaster stage. 
Mr. Muhlenberg himself copied the Agenda for him to use at 
York. July 7, Hornell took leave of Muhlenberg with tears. 
At the meeting of the synod, October, 1763, a call from the 
congregation at Yorktown for Nicholas Hornell as pastor was 
presented and read. The synod decided that the call was satis- 
factory, that there was no objection to be made to it, it was 
unanimously approved, subscribed and given to pastor Hornell. 
Thus the cordial relation between the congregation and the 
synod was restored. Mr. Hornell was pastor here from July, 
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1763, to July, 1765. No baptisms are recorded after Jan., 1765, 
but the marriages continue until July 30. 

The occasion for the cessation of Mr. Hornell’s ministry was 
a sad one and affords another instance of the danger of accept- 
ing pastors from Europe whose antecedents were not well known. 
In 1765 rumors unfavorable to Mr. Hornell’s conduct in Sweden 
were freely circulated and the church council wrote to Mr. Muhl- 
enberg about them. In his answer of May 20, 1765, which 
covers over four folio pages in his diary, he says that on account 
of Mr. Raus’ behavior toward him he had not visited York for 
a long time, but that he had delighted in the progress of the 
congregation and the dedication of the new church, and then 
describes the way in which Mr. Hornell had been introduced to 
him, that he had a certificate of ordination from Sweden, that 
Mr. Borell had admitted him to his house and pulpit and recom- 
mended him to Prov. Wrangel, that at Philadelphia Mr. Hornell 
had shown humility and willingness to learn, and was a large 
man of robust health and good voice well suited to a large con- 
gregation, that the congregation at York after months of ac- 
quaintance had zealously demanded that he become their pastor 
and given him a regular call, signed by the Ehrsame Kirchen- 
rath und vornehmsten Gleider. In the Fall of 1764 he had first 
heard some unfavorable statement based on a private letter, but 
he had questioned its truthfulness. In the following Winter he 
had again heard that Mr. Hornell had to flee from Sweden, but 
he had as yet no proofs. The whole letter is intended as a de- 
fense of himself, Provost Wrangel and the synod in their ap- 
proval of Mr. Hornell. 

June 5, 1765, Mr. Muhlenberg writes to the church council, 
on the authority of Dr. Wrangel, that a Rescript of the Con- 
sistory of Upsala, to which application had been made by Dr. 
Wrangel, shows that Nicholas Hornell was ordained at Lunden 
in 1747, that he served the congregation at Hoors in the Prov- 
ince of Schonen, that in 1760 he was arrested on a charge of 
serious wrong-doing, but that before judgment was pronounced 
he had fled to Denmark. Mr. Muhlenberg says that he feels 
bound in conscience to communicate these things. The Swe- 
dish ministers will no longer recognize Mr. Borell as one of their 
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number, and the German Ministerium will no doubt take the 
same course. He advises the council quietly to forbid Mr. Hor- 
nell any further performance of ministerial acts, or to advise 
him to resign, and Provost Wrangel wrote to Mr. Hornell to the 
same effect. Mr. Hornell resigned, delivered a farewell discourse 
June 30, 1765, and retired from the office of the ministry. Dur. 
ing his pastorate he had been married in Dec., 1764, to Anna, 
widow of Thomas Davis, and in his diary, in May, 1767, Mr. 
Muhlenberg writes that Mr. Hornell was then living about half 
a mile from York. 

In July, 1765, Mr. Bager paid a visit to York and on his re- 
turn visited Muhlenberg and told him that Hornell had preached 
his farewell sermon and that the congregation would ask Muhl- 
enberg to see that the vacancy be soon filled. 

From July, 1765, until February, 1767, there was a vacancy, 
concerning which I have no information. The baptisms, 7 in 
1765, and 13 in 1766, are entered in one hand, probably that of 
the schoolmaster, Philip Teutsch. After the death of school- 
master Barthel Maul, between 1754 and 1759, William Kurtz 
was in 1756 teacher of the school established by the English 
Society. Philip Teutsch was at York in 1758 and may have 
been teacher at that time, as Kurtz left in 1757, but I do not 
find the fact mentioned before 1764. He continued to have 
charge of the school until his death in 1789, and was highly 
esteemed for his worth. The congregation was highly favored 
in its early schoolmasters. 


REV. JOHN GEORGE BAGER. 


In February, 1767, pastor Bager, who had been in charge of 
the German church in New York City since May, 1763, returned 
to York county upon a call which they had given him, unsolic- 
ited, as Gerock says, and became pastor of this church, residing 
in the parsonage. Before he went to New York he had resided 
near Hanover but that congregation was in 1767 in charge of 
pastor Wildbahn He continued to reside here until 1769 when 
he moved into his old field. 

Mr. Bager was born at Niederlinxweiler, near Ottweiler, in 
Nassau-Saarbruck, March 29, 1725. His father was a pastor 
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and in comfortable circumstances. He studied theology at Halle 
under Dr. S. J. Baumgarten. (H. R., p. 1412). Mr. Muhlen- 
berg, in a letter to the New York congregation, says of him: 
“He is a worthy and learned man, who was examined and 
regularly ordained in Germany according to our Evangelical 
Kirchen-Ordnung.” He was settled as pastor at Simmern, on 
the Hundsriick, in the Electoral Palatinate. He was married to 
Anna Elizabeth Schwab, born Dec. 4, 1728, at Giessen, in Hesse 
Darmstadt. They had two children born at Simmern, John 
George William, born April 15, 1750, and Charles Theodore 
Frederick, born Sept. 5, 1751, and buried at Helvecetsluys, the 
seaport in Holland from which they sailed. He was met at 
Philadelphia on his arrival, Oct. 23, 1752, by Rev. John Caspar 
Stoever and taken by him to Lebanon county, where he found 
a home on the Quitopohilla, and where his third child, Catharine 
Margaret, was born June 9, 1753, at whose baptism Mrs. Stoever 
stood as sponsor. In Dec., 1752, he visited Hanover and re- 
ceived a call on the 16th, but did not take charge until March 
10, 1753, and may not have removed his family until after June. 
He was in that charge until his removal to New York. His 
fourth child, Christian Frederick, born Aug. 29, 1754, was bap- 
tized by Schwerdfeger, whom he calls Lutheran minister in 
Yorktown. At the death of his father he inherited money with 
which he purchased a farm, probably that in Berwick twp. now 
Adams county on which he lived. He resided in his old neigh- 
borhood after leaving York until his death, June 9, 1791. Dur- 
ing many years he journeyed far and wide, ministering to the 
scattered Lutherans from Baltimore, where for some years he 
preached once in six weeks, to Grindstone Hill, now in Franklin 
county. His descendants are well known in this and adjoining 
counties and among them have been distinguished professors 
and pastors. 


REV. JOHN NICHOLAS KURTZ. 
In April, 1770, Mr. Kurtz took charge of the congregation at 
York, (Halle Reports, Pref. to 12th conl. §3). Biographical 


sketches of him have been published in Sprague’s Annals, by 
Prof. Stcever, and by Schierenbeck, but they are so incorrect 
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that I will here give brief Annals of his life drawn from his own 
statements at his ordination (Halle Reports, new edition, p. 136 
copied from the originals at Halle,) and from the Halle Reports 
and other authentic sources. 

John Nicholas Kurtz was born in Oct., 1722, at Liitzellinden 
in the Principality of Nassau-Weilburg, now Rhenish Prussia. 
His father was teacher of the congregational school and a near 
neighbor and intimate friend of the father of Pastor Schaum. 
His early instruction was doubtless received in his father's 
school. He says that he was trained by his dear parents in the 
fear of God and diligently admonished to prayer so that he was 
kept from gross sin. In his fifteenth year he was sent to the 
Paedagogium or classical school at Giessen, where he spent six 
years, during the last six months of which, having finished the 
course of the Paedagogium, he was a student of theology in the 
University. He gives in his Lebenslauf a very interesting ac- 
count of his inner spiritual life and growth and the blessed in- 
fluence on him of Pastor Ohly, of his own older brother, who 
it is said afterwards became professor at Giessen; and of Dr. J. 
Phil. Fresenius, who became professor in 1742. His brother, 
Pastor Ohly and Schaum's father persuaded his father to send 
him to Halle, whither he went in the fall of 1743 with Schaum 
who had already spent a year there. He speaks in warm terms 
of the spiritual privileges he then enjoyed. He attended for 
one Semester, upon the lectures of Dr. S. J. Baumgarten in 
Dogmatics, and for half a term there on Old Test. History, the 
catechetical lectures of Prof. G. A. Francke on Spener’s Cate- 
chism, but he attended regularly no other courses. It was 
scarcely more than a full half year after his arrival at Halle 
when Dr. Francke proposed to give him a call as Catechet from 
the Pennsylvania churches. He and Schaum agreed to come 
together and started July 1, 1744, for England, and with Schaum 
and Pastor Brunholtz he arrived at Philadelphia Jan. 26, 1745. 
It was decided that he should be placed at New Hanover, to 
teach the congregational school, to instruct the catechumens, to 
preach alternately with Muhlenberg at New Hanover and Prov- 
idence, or for him at the preaching places which were served 
from that charge such as Oley, Upper Milford and Saucon, to 
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baptize in case of need, and in general to be an assistant to 
Muhlenberg. He occupied the dwelling connected with school 
at first with Vigera, afterwards a family lived with him. Mr. 
Muhlenberg gives a full account of his ways and weaknesses at 
that time in a report of Dec., 1745, (H. R., new edition, pp. 114- 
116.) December 1745 and Jan. 1746 were spent by Mr. Kurtz 
at Raritan, N. J., and he went again Mar. 18, 1746, to the same 
place to supply the vacant congregations there which were very 
anxious that he should become their pastor. It was however 
decided that he should be placed at Tulpehocken. He started 
Dec. 15, 1746, from Muhlenberg’s house on his journey, and his 
diary, (H. R., new edition, p. 198, &c.) furnishes an interesting 
account of his experiences and labors. He was still a catechet 
under the oversight of Muhlenberg and the other pastors, who 
came to confirm and administer communion. He had charge 
at first of Christ’s Church and Northkill, and from the Spring of 
1747 until May, 1748, half his time was given to Lancaster. At 
the first meeting of the Pennsylvania Ministerium, held Aug. 15, 
1748, at the urgent request of the congregations, he was or- 
dained. It was not the first ordination of a Lutheran minister 
in this country, that honored place being held by the ordination 
of a faithful and worthy man, Justus Falckner, by the Swedish 
Provost and Pastors Rudman, Bjork, and Sandel, in 1703. Your 
own first pastor, J. C. Steever, had been ordained by Schultze, 
the other Caspar Stoever by some one, perhaps Henkel. It was 
however the first ordination by order of a Lutheran Synod, and 
at the first synodical meeting. The papers submitted in his ex- 
amination, his sketch of his life, the obligation he assumed, the 
call given him, have all been preserved, and show how careful 
and anxious as to soundness of doctrine, purity of life and order 
in the Church, the fathers were, (H. R., new edit. pp. 135-141.) 
In the Tulpehocken charge Mr. Kurtz continued first as catechet, 
then as pastor, for twenty-three years and four months, from 
Dec., 1746, to April, 1770. In 1748 Reed’s or the old Tulpe- 
hocken church came under his care, in 1750 Heidelberg was 
formed, then Rehrersberg and for a time he supplied Bernville. 
At the time of his removal he was even temporary supply at 
White Oak, Warwick and Manheim in Lancaster county and 
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Schaefferstown in Lebanon county. (Herold and Zeitschrift, 
Sept. 15, 1883.) When Mr. Kurtz came to York he was in his 
48th year, and in full vigor, having secured for himself the love 
of the churches and the respect of his brethern. He was a well- 
formed man, five feet ten inches high, with broad fair forehead, 
dark eyes, a strait strong nose, very white skin, with dark curl- 
ing hair and sound teeth till his death. He had a full strong 
resonant voice, very different from that of Mr. Schaum, who 
stuttered badly. He was inclined to preach the law and not to 
abate its terrors. He had clear strong convictions and great 
firmness of purpose. He was very faithful in every known duty 
and deeply earnest in his work. 

Mr. Kurtz’s ministry at York began in April, 1770, his last 
entry in the Tulpehocken Record being of Aprid 13, his first at 
York, May 6. In 1771, in the late fall, he attended the first 
meeting of a district conference at New Holland, such meeting 
having been proposed by Dr. Helmuth at Synod Sept. 23, and 
approved ; there were six pastors present, from York, Lancaster 
and Lebanon counties. (H. R., p. 1339.) It would seem from 
Dr. Muhlenberg’s statement (H. R., p. 1413, 5) in 1776 that the 
annual meeting of the Ministerium was held at York, but we 
have as yet found no other allusion to it than that Rev. Mr. 
Goering was then ordained. During his pastorate here the Rev- 
olutionary struggle took place and Congress met here. He was 
at first troubled about the oath of allegiance to the King he had 
taken, but his conscience became clear and in 1776 he was nat- 
uralized and became an American citizen. During the meeting 
of Congress, when the houses of citizens had to be opened to 
entertain guests, his house was the home of Bishop White, then 
of the Spanish Minister, then of the French Minister, and finally 
of a Member from South Carolina. In 1777, when money was 
scarce and provision for the soldiers very meager, Mr. Kurtz, 
after a sermon suited to the occasion, invited his hearers to col- 
lect all articles of clothing and stores of every kind and send 
them to his house, and as the response was prompt and cordial, 
a committee was appointed to distribute them to the suffering 
soldiers. These statements of the war times are given on the 
authority of his grandson Dr. Benj. Kurtz. 
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In 1781 a revised constitution for the congregation was 
adopted and placed on record, signed by the pastor, the school- 
master, Philip Teutsch, seventeen elders and vorsteher, and a 
large number of the members. The first formal constitution, 
adopted in 1748, was the one at that time submitted by the Uni- 
ted Ministers to the congregations of which they took charge. 
Its original basis had been prepared by Francke and Ziegenha- 
gen when the Saltzburgers emigrated to Georgia. It had under- 
gone some alteration to adapt it to the congregations in Penn- 
sylvania which already had a form of government based on that 
of the Dutch Lutherans in New York and New Jersey. As 
modified, it was used in all the congregations, but some varia- 
tions were allowed in concession to previous use established in 
a congregation. Many difficulties had arisen under it in the 
course of years, especially in Philadelphia, and a very careful 
revision was made by the joint wisdom of pastors and church 
councils, in which Provost Wrangel took prominent part. This 
revised constitution was adopted in Philadelphia in October, 
1762, at New Hanover 1765, at Lancaster 1769, and became 
the foundation on which the congregational organization rested 
throughout the limits at that time of the German Lutheran 
Church in America, and has so continued in many of the older 
congregations until this time. 

The Constitution adopted here in 1781 is that of Philadelphia, 
(H. R., pp. 962-971), with many of the modifications made at 
Lancaster, and other changes. Nearly all the additions made 
here are in the direction of stricter discipline. Among them 
are the following: Parents are required to secure the approval 
of the pastor before inviting sponsors, all communicants are re- 
quired to make application to the pastor before coming to the 
Lord’s Supper, none but a pastor regularly called and ordained 
according to Lutheran order can preach, a future seminary is 
added to the places from which pastors may be gotten, the pas- 
tor must be elected by a fwo-thirds vote and is president of the 
council. An addition to the duties of trustees and elders says: 
“They shall follow no disorderly or sinful occupation, nor allow 
in their houses any sinful or unchristian things, such as gam- 
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bling, dancing, drinking or disorder.” A section on the duties of 
members and the occasions of discipline is added—sins against 
the sixth commandment requiring public confession and restor- 
ation of sinners. I have seen no other revision of this Consti- 
tution which exceeds this one in strictness of discipline. 

In 1783 and 1784 there was a long continued agitation caused 
by the condition of the church-building. The roof had sunk 
so as to become bowed, the rain entered, the walls were spread 
and the building was in so dangerous a state that many were 
afraid to enter it. It was formally decided to rebuild, then not 
to do so, but to repair. At last in 1784 the roof was renewed 
and the walls repaired, and the church so restored as to serve 
for nearly twenty years longer. 

I have not had the means of determining the extent of the 
pastoral charge of Mr. Kurtz. The pastors west of the Susque- 
hanna in 1770 connected with synod were: 1. Chas. Fr. Wild- 
bahn at Hanover, having charge of many congregations south 
and south-westward, as Taneytown, Thomas Creek, Points 
Creek, St. John’s near Littlestown, Owens Creek, even Conoco- 
cheague in Washington county, Md., and one called Codorus, 
which must be the congregation Mr. Kirchner had before he 
went to Baltimore. 2. Rev. Jno. Geo. Bager, living near Ab- 
bottstown and having charge northward of Wildbahn. 3. Jno. 
And. Krug at Frederick, meeting Wildbahn from the south. 
In 1773 Gerock went to Baltimore, in 1776 Goering was or- 
dained and settled at Carlisle, having charge also then or later 
until 1783 of Upper and Lower Bermudian, Dover, Paradise 
and Lower Settlement. Besides these there were a number of 
unordained, self-constituted ministers, and others irregularly or- 
dained by them, of whom we have little record. After Mr. 
Goering left Dover to come to York in 1783, Mr. Kurtz seems 
to have had charge of the supply of that field, as he asked per- 
mission in 1785 to use a young man who was preparing for the 
ministry under the care of himself and Goering, in the supply 
of these congregations. This young man, Frederich David 
Schaeffer, was licensed 1786 and went to Carlisle, and had care 
of part of Goering’s former charge and Bender’s Church, and 
began the service at Harrisburg. Mr. Kurtz is said to have 
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done much work of exploration and ministration west of York 
in the sparsely settled country. Other regular ministers settled 
in later years in that field were Danl. Schroeter who followed 
Wildbahn 1782, J. Geo. Young at Hagerstown 1785, Mels- 
heimer who came to Hanover 1790. Anton Ulrich Liitge, or 
Liidgen, was at Shippensburg in 1791 or perhaps two years be- 
fore, and preached at Chambersburg, Grindstone Hill and Scher- 
er’s, 1792 Guenther Wingerd was licensed for Taneytown and 
thereabouts, J. G. Schmucker for Quickel’s and August Riitze 
as catechet for Schuster’s, Bleimyer’s, Frey’s, Sattler’s and Stah- 
ley’s, John Ruthrauff at Lower Bermudian, Kessler’s and Lang- 
dorff, licensed 1794, removed to Greencastle and was followed 
here by John Grobp, licensed 1795, who lived at Dover; 1795 
Newberry twp. presented call and asked license for George Gra- 
ber. Conrad Rieman began preaching in this county in 1801, 
became catechet 1803 and candidate 1804, settled at Abbotts- 
town 1807 and had eight congregations. 

In 1794 Frieden’s, St. Peter's, St. Daniel's, Criigerstown in 
Maryland, applied for the reception of their pastor, Mr. John 
George Hehl, who had been ordained by a Mr. Butler, and had 
applied before, in 1787, and was refused admission, and now 
again he was refused. 

Mr. Kurtz's pastorate closed finally Oct. 6, 1789, on which 
day he removed to Baltimore, where he lived with his son, Rev. 
J. Daniel Kurtz until the end came. The following entry is 
made in the record of deaths by Pastor Geering: “On the 12th 
of May, 1794, died Rev. Nicolas Kurtz, Senior Reverendi Minis- 
terii, 74 years old, who was pastor of this congregation in York- 
town about twenty years. He was a great preacher, had emi- 
nent gifts, much zeal and a sincere desire to secure his own 
salvation and that of his hearers. He led a pious life, was a very 
upright man and very biblical in his belief. He died suddenly 
of apoplexy in the city of Baltimore where he lies buried. 
America had in his time very few preachers equal to him.” 

In the record of the New Hanover church is the entry of Mr. 
Kurtz's marriage, made by Mr. Muhlenberg, who performed the 
ceremony. Mrs. Kurtz is said te have been a woman of great 
excellence of judgment and character and especially of much 
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gentleness, and to have had a happy influence in softening the 
legal severity of her husband’s character. They had nine sons 
and three daughters, all born before they came to York; the 
baptisms of eight of them are recorded at Tulpehocken, among j 
them that of John Daniel, born March 30, 1764, pastor at Bal- 
timore. 
Mr. Kurtz served as Secretary of the Ministerium in 1763, as 
President in 1778, and at the death of Dr. H. M. Muhlenberg 
he was accorded the high honor of becoming his successor as a 
Senior Ministerii, by the unanimous vote of the Ministerium, on 
the nomination of Dr. Kunze. 


REV. JACOB GCERING. 


He was the son of Jacob and Margaret Goering, and was born 
in Chanceford twp., York Co., Pa. June 17,1755. His father 
had emigrated from Germany and was a farmer on a small scale. 
The son showed from an early age a strong desire to learn and 
also to become a clergyman. He had few advantages of schools 
but great hunger for knowledge and industry in applying every 
spare hour to its acquisition. When about 18 years old, at the 
beginning of 1774, his father took him to Dr. Helmuth, at Lan- 
caster 12 miles away, and told him the whole story of his life, 
studiousness and longings. Dr. Helmuth decided to take him ' 
into his own household, a very generous act, for his own income 
was small, and there he remained for two years. Dr. Helmuth 
says, Aug. 25, 1775 (H. R., p. 1369): “Since half a year he has 
worked out his own sermons, delivers them with dignity and 
acceptance, and serves several smaller congregations, not with- 
out good result. Before he came to me he had gathered for 
himself from books a small store of knowledge of sciences and 
even of languages. He has talent and is industrious, and best of 
all he is a diligent student in the school of Christ.” The scholar 
did not disappoint his teacher and proved himself through life 
diligent in study as he was acute and active in mind, fervent in 
spirit and zealous in the Lord’s work as he was eminent in his 
generation for his attainments. Dr. Helmuth says that from 
Jan., 1775, he preached to several small congregations, these | 
were probably not far from Lancaster, and he was under the 
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care of his teacher. Dr. J. G. Schmucker says he was publicly 
examined and licensed at synod in his 20th year, which would 
have been 1775 as catechet. By authority of his teacher, or the 
ministerium, he preached and so helped to care for vacant con- 
gregations ; in this capacity visited Carlisle and congregations 
between there and York. In 1776 he was ordained as Diaconus 
and settled at Carlisle, (H. R., p. 1413.) While at Carlisle he 
was married to Elizabeth Syng of Lancaster who after eighteen 
months died without issue, of consumption. I cannot precisely 
affirm what the limits of his field of labor were throughout this 
period, but when he resigned the charge in 1783 he preached in 
six congregations, which then formed a charge in which he had 
preached until May, 1783, which became vacant by his removal 
and united in the appeal to the synod for a pastor; they were 
Upper and Lower Bermudian, Dover, Paradise, Carlisle and 
Lower Settlement; until 1780 he lived at Carlisle and, from 
then until May, 1783, at Dover, (MS. Protocol of Minist.) 

In 1783 the annual meeting of the Ministerium was for the 
second time held at York. It began on Trinity Sunday, June 
15, and lasted until Tuesday evening. There were sermons in 
the morning by Rev. Dr. Kunze, in the afternoon by pastor 
Ernst and in the evening by pastor Henry Muhlenberg, of Lan- 
caster. This was the earliest evening service mentioned. Thir- 
teen ministers were present and the absence of six was excused. 
Monday’s session was opened with the synodical sermon by the 
president Emanuel Schulze, on the character of the evangelical 
minister who faithfully fulfills his office. 

At the time of this meeting June 15, 1783, Mr. Goering had 
already accepted a call to become assistant pastor in this charge, 
had resigned his former sphere of labor, and had removed to 
York. His first entries in the record are made in June. In the 
previous year, 1782, he had taken a second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of pastor N.“Kurtz, born Nov. 5, 1760. Mrs. Goering 
survived her husband many years, dying May 31, 1831, having 
borne him two sons and eight daughters. What the arrangement 
and division of labor between the two pastors was I have not 
been able to learn, except that the general care of outlying mis- 
sion work westward was committed to Mr. Kurtz. The entries 
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of baptisms from June, 1783, to March, 1785, are made by both 
pastors indiscriminately, from that time until his removal they 
are almost all entered by pastor Kurtz, but he may have copied 
those of his son-in-law from his diary. I know of no evidence 
of any other than a cordial relation between the pastors, and the 
church grew steadily through the six years of the joint pastor- 
ate. On the removal of Senior Kurtz to Baltimore, Oct. 6, 1789, 
Mr. Goering became sole pastor, In 1791 he accepted a call to 
Hagerstown, Md., and left here about the end of June. What 7 
led to this change I do not at all know, but it was certainly not 
agreeable to the congregation, which would neither consent, nor 
be reconciled, nor elect another pastor, but applied to synod in 
1792 earnestly entreating that he be given back to them. It 
was then arranged that after three months he should return. In 
September, on the 18th, his entries begin again. ‘There was no 
entry of baptisms during the vacancy except at a few dates prob- 
ably of visits. In 1793 he had charge of the York, Chockely 
and Kreutz Creek congregations. 

On Sunday, May 22, 1796, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
met for the third time in York. There were present 14 ordained 
ministers, 10 licensed candidates, 2 catechets and 12 delegates 
from congregations, John Hay representing this congregation, 
and 10 ministers were absent. Dr. Helmuth was President and 
Dr. Schmidt Secretary. In the report on the condition of the 
schools it is said that the school at York was very strong and 
that the instruction was given both in English and German. 

An annual account of the alms was begun in 1782, and after- 
wards bound up with the Constitution of 1781 in a book in which 
was entered the charter and proceedings of the corporation. 
(Occasionally an item of information is found in it, as the date 
of Mr. Kurtz’ removal to Baltimore and Mr. Geering’s going to 
Hagerstown. It contains no account of the pastor’s salary.) 

In 1804 an act of incorporation of ‘the congregation was 
passed, issued by Gov. McKean May 2, 1804, enrolled June 
26, and the first election under it was held on Easter Monday 
in that year. It changes the time of service of the elders, of 
whom two were to be elected each year to serve for 6 years, the 
wardens, as the Vorsteher are called, to serve for two years. The 
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pastor may be chosen by a majority of elders, wardens, com- 
municants and contributors, instead of two thirds. The corpor- 
ation elects its own president, instead of the pastor presiding. 
Among the rules adopted under it June 1, 1805, was one that 
the pastor should zever be president. The title is: “The Min-_ 
isters, Elders and Church Wardens of the German Lutheran 
Congregation in and near the Borough of York, in the County 
of York, in the State of Penna.” April 22, 1805, it was resolved 
that the steeple be taken down as far as the bells anda roof 
erected over them, because of the decay and dangerous condi- 
tion of the timbers. Nov. 21, 1805, a new stove was to be pur- 
chased for the church, so that there had probably been one 
before that time. 

After a lingering illness Rev. Jacob Geering died of consump- 
tion Nov. 27, 1809, and a minute was adopted by the church 
council almost in the very words of that which he himself had 
made at the death of Mr. Kurtz. Pastor Gcering was a man of 
a very acute and active mind with no little fondness for dialectic 
discussion. Three of the treatises prepared by him were pub- 
lished and are all controversial; Der Besiegte Wiedertaufer, 8vo. 
pp- 92, 1783, Der Verkappte Priester Aaron, (on the Seventh 
Day Baptists, 1790,) Answer to a Methodist’s Remonstrance. 
He wrote a number of other works on various subjects, but Prof. 
Stoever says that before his death he caused them to be burned. 
If tay memory does not deceive me the MS. of one of his works 
was in the Archives of the Seminary in the study of Dr. S. S. 
Schmucker. 

Dr. J. G. Schmucker, who was his intimate friend, and who, 
after licensure, during his pastorate at Quickel’s, studied He- 
brew with him, speaks highly of his attainments in the oriental 
languages ; he also speaks highly of the fervor, earnestness and 
profitableness of his preaching, as well as of his great spiritual- 
ity. His funeral services were conducted by the Reformed pas- 
tor, Geistereit, and the Moravian pastor, Rondthaler. Pastor 
Goering was Secretary of the Ministerium in 1797, 1804-1806, 
and in the year of his death was elected as President. 

During the vacancy of nearly two years which followed his 
death, the congregation must have depended on supplies. 
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REV. JOHN GEORGE SCHMUCKER, D. D. 


On the 22nd of May, 1809, the members of the corporation 
met to take action as to the election of a pastor. A subscrip- 
tion for the support of a pastor had been circulated and an op- 
portunity given to the members to indicate their choice. It 
appeared that over two-thirds of all regular communing and 
contributing members chose Rev. Jno. Geo. Schmucker,—it was 
resolved that a regular call be extended to him and a deputation 
be appointed to present it to him at the meeting of Synod at 
Hanover, May 28. In June it was reported that with the ad- 
vice and approval of the Ministerium he had accepted the call. 

It was on the first of August, 1809, that he took charge, 
although his family were not settled in the parsonage until in 
September. Six congregations constituted the charge at that 
time, York, Quickel’s, Wolff's, Holtzschwam, Kreutz Creek and 
Chockely. In 1813 the number of communicants reported to 
Synod is so much diminished that he must have given up part 
of the field, though in that year the sketch in the Evang. Mag- 
azine says he still has five. In 1812, John Herbst, Jr, may 
have taken one, in 1814 or 1815 Chas. A. Morris took charge of 
Kreutz Creek, in 1817 Chockely had for some time been in 
Herbst’s charge, in 1820 the charge consisted of three congre- 
gations, probably York, Quickel’s and Wolff’s, to which some 
years later Hoover’s was added. 

In 1811 steps were taken toward the erection of a new church. 
A meeting of the congregation was held to decide whether to 
repair the old or build a new one, and papers in behalf of each 
plan were laid before the members. The majority in favor of a 
new church was so great that those who would have preferred 
the repair of the old gracefully submitted and not a signature 
was attached to the paper for that plan. So measures were ta- 
ken to prepare for the great and costly undertaking. In Dec. 
subscriptions were opened, dimensions decided on, general plan 
fixed and building committee appointed. Messrs. Geo. Hay and 
Peter Striber were made managers and superintendents, Geo. 
Lottman, Jno. Barnitz, Jacob Schmeisser, John Brillinger and 
Peter Schmeisser made assistants. In Jan., 1812, Ignatius 
Lightner was made treasurer of building, in April Wm. Nes 
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put in the place of Geo. Lottman, dec’d. On the 2d of July, 


; 1812, the corner-stone of the new Christ’s Church was laid, the 


dimensions of which were sixty by seventy-five feet. The ser- 
vices were conducted by Revs. Dr. H. E. Muhlenberg, J. Dan. 
Kurtz and Geo. Lochman, besides the pastor 

During the whole time in which the new church was in course 
of construction the German Reformed congregation generously 
granted the Lutherans the alternate use of their church. 

On the Ist of May, 1814, the new church was solemnly ded- 
icated to the worship of God, the service of consecration was 
prepared and the act performed by Rev. Fred. Valent. Mels- 
heimer of Hanover; who else besides the pastor united in the 
services the records do not show. During the erection of the 
church it became necessary to build a new school house in 1813, 
which was done under the supervision of Jacob Upp and Jacob 
Eichelberger. In 1815, April 27, a subscription was begun for 
completing the tower and erecting an inclosing wall. The costs 
of all this work were great and the most vigorous efforts were 
needed fur many years afterward to pay off the debt incurred. 
What the cost of the church was I have not learned, but have 
found the following data. A record of bills paid in the erection 
of the church itself amounts to $18,590.74. The whole amount 
of the first subscription payable in 1812-1813 was $12,181.39. 
A second subscription for the steeple and wall in 1815 amounted 
to $1,823.32. A third subscription to pay the debt in i819g— 
1820 amounted to $2,316.87. After all payments previously 
made there still remained a debt which in Dec., 1824, was after 
an elaborate and almost judicial exactitude and care apportioned 
to the members according to their ability to pay as shown in the 
county assessment; the amount so apportioned was $1,747.75. 
But even this action did not result in the extinction of the debt 
arising from the erection of the church, as in 1829 a committee 
was appointed to try to remove it, and in 1833 $1,500 was still 
to be raised for that purpose. 

In June, 1817 the ministerium of Pennsyivania met at York 
for the fourth time. There were present 38 ordained ministers 
18 licentiates and 34 lay delegates, and 33 ministers were absent. 
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Dr. Geo. Lochman was president, Dr. Chr. Endress, Secretary, 
and Rev. Hen. A. Muhlenberg, Treasurer. It that meeting the 
conference in Ohio asked permission to form a separate synod. 
It was the third centennial commemoration of the Reformation 
and the president was instructed to invite the German Reformed 
Synod, the Moravian, Episcopal and the Presbyterian Churches 
to unite in the commemoration. 

In April, 1828 Mr. Jacob Barnitz who had been secretary of 
the church council from 1797 to 1805, secretary and treasurer 
of the corporation from its establishment in 1805 until 1827, and 
treasurer until his death, departed this life, when the corporation 
adopted a minute acknowledging his long and faithful services. 
It has been my privilege to examine the records of a large 
number of our older congregations and there is scarce one 
among them which might not have envied the York congrega- 
tion its secretary and treasurer. He has made my task of 
writing this sketch much easier, from the date of his appoint- 
ment on. 

In 1827 permission was given the Sunday School to meet in 
the church in Summer, which is the first mention | have found 
of it. In 1828 a seal was adopted by the corporation. In 1829 
lamps were purchased for the church for evening services. In 
1830 ground was purchased of Mr. Baumgardner, situate on 
Duke St., for a burial place. In 1832 the use of the small bell 
was granted to the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg until 
its return should be demanded by the church council. 

When the public discussion of the temperance question began, 
both Dr. Schmucker and the assistant minister, Mr. Oswald, 
were deeply interested in it and very zealous in advocacy. So 
fierce was the opposition that personal violence was at times 
threatened, and the salary of Dr. Schmucker, dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions, fell off one half in one year. But the pas- 
tors were firm and in earnest, and of course in time the com- 
munity gave them but the higher honor. In 1833 the council 
decided that the church should not be used for meetings in favor 
of, or in opposition to the temperance movement. 

I cannot state the precise time at which regular services in 
the English language were begun. It is probable that it was 
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about 1820, for in that year a petition was presented to the 
council asking for such services. The petition was submitted 
to the congregation, but its action I did not find. The English 
services were held at first only in the evening. Dr. J. G. Morris 
says they were announced by some distinct mode of ringing the 
bells and that the sexton waited on the pastor to learn whether 
he should ring.English or German. The addition of the Eng- 
lish services in the evening was to a great extent an addition to 
the pastor's labors, as the three country congregations made 
afternoon services necessary, and with increasing years the bur- 
den grew heavy for the pastor, so that he decided to secure an 
assistant. Of course he did not take this step without careful 
consultation with prudent, faithful elders and members, but | am 
of the opinion that he took it on his own responsibility, without 
official action by the church council, as I find no action on the 
subject recorded until years afterward when a question was 
raised as to the relation of the assistant to the corporation. In 
1829 Rev. Jonathan Oswald, who was licensed by the West 
Penna. Synod, Oct. 7, became assistant minister, and the ar- 
rangement was then made that he should take entire charge of 
Wolf’s and Hoover's churches, in which the services were Ger- 
man and preach in Christ Church in English on three Sunday 
evenings out of four and on the fourth Sunday in the morning, 
at which time Dr. Schmucker preached at Quickel’s Church. 
This provision of regular and frequent services in English was 
with great wisdom made at York early enough to save the con- 
gregation from severe losses which here were threatened and 
which in so many other places were endured. 

Since that time 54 years have passed, and the young assistant 
of 1829 is still a resident of York. Well known to you all, 
honored in all the church, ripe in the experience and learning 
of an industrious and studious life time, and entitled to your 
thanks for the quiet fortitude with which he met the opposition 
and the patience with which he bore the trials connected with 
the introduction of the English language here, and the cordial 
fraternal affection which existed between the associated pastors 
was a comfort to both. The English pastor and services were 
at first merely suffered by the corporation. The services were 
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restrained in number by fixed limits, the corporation furnished 
no part of the support of the English preacher, who received 
his support from special payments by those who desired such 
services. Unser Herr Gott und seine Gottesdienste were Hock- 
deutsch in the estimate of the official congregation, and if any- 
body was so foolish as to wish for anything else than German, 
he might pay for it. The church council after a legal examina- 
tion decided that they might recognize Mr. Oswald as the pas- 
tor’s assistant, but that they could not under their corporate 
powers add to their number any persons to collect his salary. 
So the English might take care of themselves. They did so. 
In this land they are sure to do so. The future is with them, 
The only question is whether they shall be driven away from 
their mother church or not. 

Towards the close of the year 1835 Dr. Schmucker gave 
notice of his purpose to resign the pastoral care of Christ's 
Church. Rev. A. H. Lochman was invited by the church coun- 
cil to preach on New Year's Day, 1836, and Rev. J. Oswald in 
German, Jan. 10. An election was held Feb. 7 at which time 
Mr. Lochman was nominated by the corporation and chosen by 
the congregation and a regular call was sent him which he ac- 
cepted. No little feeling was aroused in the congregation with 
reference to the processes or result of the election. Mr. Oswald 
had been for over six years the pastor of the English portion of 
the congregation, and they were warmly attached to him and 
desired that he should become the successor of Dr. Schmucker, 
to whom his relation had ever been most cordial. On the other 
hand, the large majority preferred German, and their fears were 
awakened lest the English interest should soon grow danger- 
ously strong, so that they were not favorably disposed toward 
Mr. Oswald, who was identified with that interest. Such feel- 
ings decided the election, and not the fact that either Mr. Os- 
wald or Mr. Lochman was more accomplished as German or 
English preacher, or in any other respect to be preferred to the 
other. But God overrules even the infirmities of men to the 
advancement of his kingdom. The election had two very de- 
sirable results, it secured to Christ's Church the services for a life 
time of one who is and ever has been loved and honored wher- 
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ever he is known, and it secured the establishment of an exclu- 
sively English Lutheran church, which howeVer difficult the 
struggle at first, proved of incalculable value and insured the 
future perpetual enlargement of our Church in this place. 

In April, 1836, the ministry of Dr. J. G. Schmucker closed. 
It is fitting that I should say something of one who occupied 
for so long a time and during so important a period this promi- 
nent pastorate at York, whose memory is still so fresh among 
your aged people, and whose remains your loving care guards 
beside the church erected during his ministry. In person he 
was of medium stature, rather thick set, but not corpulent; his 
complexion was dark and his body very erect. His character 
was unusually symmetrical and well balanced, and his temper 
so placid, or under such control, that even his own household 
scarcely ever saw it ruffled. Dr. J. G. Morris says he “was one 
of the most unaffectedly polite men I ever saw; he was so re- 
gardful of the feelings of others, so careful to avoid wounding 
them, so forbearing towards their faults, so condescending to 
inferiors and so patient with gainsayers, as to compel their ad- 
miration and respect.” Asa preacher he was most careful in 
his preparation, of sound judgment in the selection of matter, 
methodical in arrangement, earnest in delivery, tender in feel- 
ing, deeply serious, and all these elements united to make him 
an admirable and most useful preacher. In the study he was 
very diligent, procuring from Europe in each year if possible a 
few books and thoroughly mastering them, so that he had his 
whole library at command. He published a number of volumes, 
chiefly connected with the@rophecies. He contributed largely 
to the Evangelical Magazine in both series of that name. In 
all the great movements in the Church in his day he was so 
prominent that to name them is to name an important sphere 
of his labor. In the establishment of the General Synod, of the 
Synod of West Penna., of the Theological Seminary, of Penna. 
College, he had a prominent part. He was a warm friend, and 
at his death Senior Vice Pres. of the American Tract Society. 
He was beautiful in his life, peaceful in his death, and the mem- 
ory of him is fragrant among us. 

He continued to reside in York, still preaching for years at 
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Quickel’s, until in 1852, when he removed to the home of some 
of his children at Williamsburg. He died Oct. 7, 1854. His 
funeral discourse was preached by Dr. Benj. Kurtz and his re- 
mains deposited in front of this church, the burial service being 
said by Rev. Jonathan Oswald and the sermon preached by Dr. 
Lochman. 

He was Secretary of the Ministerium of Penna. 1810-12, 
President 1819-21, President of the Synod of West Penna. at its 
establishment for several years, and again in 1834, 1835 and 
perhaps in after years. In 1825 the degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity was conferred upon him by the University of Penna. 

He was married first, to Elizabeth Gross from Quickel’s con- 
gregation, by whom he had 12 children; she died in 1819; sec- 
ond, in 1821 to Anna Maria Hoffman, of Baltimore, by whom 
he had 7 children. 


REV. JONATHAN OSWALD, D. D. 


Mr. Oswald was born in Washington county, Md., Dec. 20, 
1805. He was the son of John and Eve Oswald, xeé Gardner 
and his father was a farmer. His parents were of Swabian and 
Alsatian origin, and on the father’s side of long generations of 
Lutherans, his mother the descendant of Mennonites. 

After having pursued theological studies for sixteen or eigh- 
teen months he went to Gettysburg and was present at the in- 
auguration of Prof. S.S. Schmucker as professor in the Semi- 
nary, and was the second student registered, Jacob Kampfer 
having preceded him. After pursuing the whole course of the- 
ological study at that institution, then occupying two years, and 
being graduated, he was examined and licensed by the Synod 
of West Penna., Oct. 7, 1829, Rev. John Ruthrauff, by whom 
he had been baptized, being President. The honorary degree 
of D. D. was conferred on him in 1860 by Penna. College. 


REV. AUGUSTUS HOFFMAN LOCHMAN, D. D. 


Mr. Lochman was the son of Rev. Dr. George Lochman and 
Susan Hoffman, whose sister Anna Maria was the second wife 
of Dr. J. G. Schmucker. He was born Oct. 5, 1802, in the par- 
sonage of Salem Church, Lebanon, Pa., of which his father was 
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pastor. He attended the parochial school of Salem Church, of 
which Mr. Jensel and then Mr. Strein were teachers, until in 
1815 his father removed to Harrisburg, where he was entered as 
pupil in the Harrisburg Academy, of which Rev. Mr. Todd, and 
afterward Mr. Hamilton, was Principal. In 1822 he was sent to 
Philadelphia and entered the University of Penna. in the Junior 
class, half advanced, where he was graduated in July, 1823. 
He had begun the study of theology, under the direction of his 
father, before leaving the university; after his graduation he 
continued his studies, having as fellow students Frederic and 
Jonathan Ruthrauf, J. Nic. Stroh and David Eyster. His father 
was one of the pastors to whom, in the absence at that time of 
any theological seminary, students were committed by the Min- 
isterium. He was licensed as candidate at the meeting of Min- 
isterium of Pennsplvania at Carlisle, June 16, 1824. He was 
sent out, in connection with Rev. J. N. Stroh, who had been 
licensed in 1823, as Reiseprediger to western Pennsylvania and 
spent some months in visiting vacant congregations and scat- 
tered members in Huntingdon, Centre, Venango, Warren, Craw- 
ford and Erie counties. The congregation at Lewistown was 
organized by them on this journey. After his return from this 
tour he became pastor of a new charge in Cumberland county 
formed by the separation from the charge of Rev. Benjamin 
Keller, of Carlisle, of the Stone Church, Trindle Spring and 
Langsdorff (now Kingston) congregations. He resided in Me- 
chanicsburg, where as yet there was no congregation. While 
living here he was married, July 28, 1825, to Anna Maria Par- 
tenheimer, of Philadelphia. When his father’s strength failed, 
the son moved to Harrisburg, early in 1826, and assisted him 
until his death, July 10, 1826, when he became his father’s suc- 
cessor in the Harrisburg charge, which consisted of the Harris- 
burg, Middletown and Schoop’s congregations. He continued 
in this charge until his removal to York in April, 1836. Here 
for forty-four years he was the diligent and faithful pastor of the 
old mother church of York, and honorable successor to the line 
of distinguished men who had held the pastorate before him. 
For more than a century the pastorate of Christ’s Church was 
occupied by an unbroken succession of men who held high 
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place in the councils of the Church, who were eminent in their 
generation, prominent in all good works, the memory of whom 
shall live. 

As a pastor he was greatly beloved and eminently successful. 
He was the familiar friend of the households under his care. 
His great kindliness of character and his warm personal interest 
in them awakened strong attachment. 

In all general movements of the Church he has taken an ac- 
tive part. He was one of the first Board of Trustees of Penna. 
College, elected in 1832, and has continued to serve with one 
brief intermission for 50 years. He was Trustee of Franklin 
College and greatly aided the measures by which a portion of 
its funds and Trustees were transferred to Penna. College. He 
has been almost continuously one of the Directors of the Sem- 
inary and for many years its President, in which capacity he has 
delivered the charge at the installation of no less than three of 
the Professors. He has been repeatedly chosen as the President 
of the Synod, and frequently as a delegate to the General Synod, 
of which body he has been both Secretary and President. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on 
him in 1856 by Penna. College. He has shown no little literary 
activity, having made translations from the German of Rosa of 
Lindenwald, The Basket of Flowers, Seppeli and The Emerald. 
An address at the funeral of Dr. Jacob Hay, in 1874, was pub. 
lished. He contributed to the Lutheran Preacher, 1834, U., p. 
72, a sermon on John 9: 2, 3, and to the Evangelical Review, 
vill., p. 436, The Lord’s Supper Practically Considered; x., p. 
322, The Sabbath ; x1., p. 397, An Exposition of Matt. 11 : 12; 
XVL., p. 550, Address at the Installation of Dr. J. A. Brown, and 
XVIIL, p. I, at that of Drs. C. A. Hay and M. Vaientine as Pro- 
fessors in the Seminary at Gettysburg. 

Dr. Lochman has retired from the active pastoral office, full 
of years and of labors; we have allowed ourselves to include in 
this narrative this brief sketch, contrary to the custom which 
excludes sketches of the living, because he has closed his pub- 
lic life, and because the account of Christ’s Church could not 
omit a memorial of one who nearly half a century was its pas- 
tor and whose ministry in it has closed. 
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FORMATION OF FIRST ENGLISH CONGREGATION, 


A portion of the congregation, especially those who had been 
most active in securing English services, warmly attached to the 
Rev. Jonathan Oswald, who for nearly seven years had been the 
English assistant to the pastor, greatly regretted that he had not 
been chosen as pastor. They also took grave exception to the 
proceedings of some of those who favored the election of Mr. 
Lochman. After several preliminary meetings held Feb. 18 and 
26, a meeting was held Feb. 28, after divine services in the lec- 
ture room of the Reformed church, at which a new congrega- 
tion was organized by the election of elders and deacons and 
the adoption of a constitution, signed by 68 male members. 
Steps were taken to secure means for the purchase of ground 
and the erection of a church, which were attended with such 
success that a lot was purchased on the corner of Beaver and 
King streets, the corner-stone of a church laid May 29, 1836, 
and the building consecrated June 11, 1837. Services had been 
regularly held in the lecture room of the Reformed church until 
Dec. 19, 1836, when the lecture room of the new church was 
used. Of the congregation thus formed, Rev. J. Oswald con- 
tinued to be the pastor until the close of 1861. The cost of the 
ground and building was $7,024.48. It is sad that differences of 
view and feeling should have furnished the occasion, but the 
formation of an English Lutheran congregation was an inesti- 
mable benefit; and the ever enlarging prosperity of St. Paul’s 
Church, under the labors of eminent and faithful pastors, calls 
for continual thanksgiving. 

The records of Christ’s Church have been so carefully kept 
during the pastorate of Dr. Lochman, that our narrative may 
fitly assume the form of annals, the materials for which are 
drawn from them. 


ANNALS. 


1836. May. It was resolved to build a lecture room and the 
corner-stone was laid Aug. 14, on N. George St. Nov. 26. As- 
sistant wardens were appointed for the English services. 

1843. Nov. 25. Authority was given to Mr. Lochman to 
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invite any Lutheran pastor whom he might select to preach a 
trial sermon, with a view to his becoming assistant to the pastor. 

1844. Aug. 31. The pastor was authorized to secure the 
services of Rev. A. L. Bridgeman as assistant, if he consent to 
receive as salary such sum as may be specially subscribed for 
his support. Mr. Bridgeman declined to come. 

1847. Jan. 30. The erection of an additional church was 
considered. Feb. 27. Rev. C. Reimensnyder was invited to 
preach with a view to a call as assistant to the pastor. An elec- 
tion was appointed for him, but before final action in the matter 
a new shape was given to the movement by the adoption, June 
19, of amendments and additions to the Constitution to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

1. The members of the congregation who prefer English ser- 
vices may form themselves into a second branch of the congre- 
gation and be recognized as such. 

2. So soon as organized they may elect a pastor of the sec- 
ond branch. In all other respects, all members of both branches 
remain one congregation and all property remains the property 
of the whole congregation. The pastor of the second branch 
not to be a member of the corporation of Christ's Church. 

3. The second branch may elect a council, adopt a constitu- 
tion, and rules and regulations for its affairs, provided they are 
not in violation of the charter. The services of the first branch 
to be in the German language and those of the second branch 
to be in English, the churches to be used by the two branches 
alternately. 

4. The German pastor to have the use of the parsonage. 
The ordinary collections to be paid into the treasury of the cor- 
poration out of which all costs of maintenance of the churches 
are to be paid. Each branch to provide for tlie support of its 
pastor and collect for its own uses and for its contributions to 
the synod. 

1848. July 29. It was resolved that another church be 
erected for the use of the second branch so that the first branch 
may have sole use of Christ’s Church, both branches to unite in 
furnishing means for the erection ; this proposal was to be sub- 
mitted to the second branch for approval, which approval was 
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given. In August subscriptions were taken, a committee of 
each branch having charge, the subscriptions to become binding 
if enough was secured to warrant the erection of the church. 

1849. Jan. Notice was given of the decision of the corpor- 
ation to proceed with the erection, if it could be done without 
incurring debt by the corporation. In Feb. the corporation 
proposed that if the English branch would procure a lot, erect 
a church and assume any debt caused thereby, then the prop- 
erty in Duke St. be granted them for 10 years, the present sub 
scriptions to be transferred to, them and aid be given them in 
securing additional amounts; they retaining their present rights, 
except to the use of the church and lecture room. This pro- 
posal was accepted. In March a building committee was ap- 
pointed and permission given to erect the building on the grave- 
yard lot on Duke St. 

1850. Aug. 25. The corner-stone was laid and the new build- 
ing named Zion’s Church. 

1851. In the Spring the church was dedicated, Rev. Charles 
Martin, M. D., became pastor and the long continued efforts to 
relieve the burdens of the pastor reached a favorable result. In 
May it was proposed to sell the parsonage on N. George St. 
and to erect two parsonages on the grounds on Duke St. ad- 
joining Zion’s Church, which proposal was approved by the 
congregation in Nov. In Jan., 1852, the parsonage was sold 
for $4,031 and possession given in April. In 1853 two new 
parsonages were erected at a cost of $4,388. 

1859. It was resolved that a separate act of incorporation 
should be taken out by the English congregation. 

1861. Jan. 26. The corporation was authorized to execute a 
deed to Zion’s congregation for the church, parsonage and the 
ground on which they stand. The deed was presented, ap- 
proved and ordered to be delivered Dec. 25, 1863. The right 
to use the church and lecture room for week-day services, cate- 
chetical instruction and funerals, until a convenient lecture room 
was secured, was reserved by agreement. The joint Sunday 
school of the two congregations had held its sessions in Zion's 
Church ever since its erection, and so continued until 1869. 

1867. Oct. 31. The Jubilee of the Reformation was cele- 
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brated with much enthusiasm by the Lutheran churches of York, 
in which besides all the pastors, Drs. Morris and Valentine took 
part. In the afternoon the members of all the Lutheran Sunday 
schools in York and vicinity met in Christ’s Church, 1500 chil- 
dren being present. The jubilee offerings of Christ’s Church 
were about $1,100. 

1869. The services in Christ’s Church, after the formation of 
the English Zion’s congregation, had at first been conducted 
entirely in the German language. After a time an infrequent 
English service in the evening had been introduced and these 
services had gradually become more frequent without marked 
opposition, until in Feb., 1869, the corporation decided that one 
half of the services should be in English. This decision aroused 
a determined opposition from the more German portion, who 
petitioned for its rescission. The corporation having refused to 
recall their action, legal measures were resorted to by the Ger- 
mans. The case was for a long time in the courts, a final deci- 
sion, rendered only in 1873, declared that the corporation had 
not transcended its powers. After the decision a new German 
congregation was organized, which called a pastor connected 
with the Synod of Missouri. A request of the Germans for a 
portion of the burial grounds on S. Duke St., on which to erect 
a church, was refused. 

1874. The Sunday school of Christ’s Church had been sep- 
arately organized since 1869, and held its meetings in the church. 
The need of rooms for its use and for week-day services was sen- 
sibly felt. The church also was in need of repairs. It was re- 
solved in Feb. to repair and remodel the church, raising the 
floor and providing in the first story a Sunday school and lec- 
ture room. The work was carried on to a successful comple- 
tion and the building committee were finally discharged Nov. 
1876. 

1876. April. The old school house was sold. In Nov. the 
corporation decided to submit to the congregation a proposition 
to remove the dead from the burial place on S. Duke street and 
to sell the ground. The congregation presented but feeble op- 
position and it was decided to sell it. In the following year the 
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dead were removed and the ground sold to a market company 
for $10,000. 

1877. Feb. The evening services were made entirely En- 
glish. 

1880. June 12. Rev. Dr. A. H. Lochman presented his re- 
signation as pastor, to take effect Sept. 1, 1880. It was not ac- 
cepted and a committee was appointed to try to induce him to 
withdraw it. He, however, insisted upon it and it was reluct- 
antly accepted. The longest pastorate in the history of the 
congregation was thus brought to a close. 

1881. In February it was resolved that Rev. Mr. Enders be 
proposed by the council to the congregation for election at a 
meeting to be held March 11,12. April 30, a call was extended 
to Mr. Enders, which after some delay was accepted by him. 
He afterwards asked a release from his promise to come, which 
was at first granted by the council and then withdrawn. During 
the delay Dr. Lochman continued to discharge the duties of 
pastor until the close of 1881, and Rev. J. H. Fritz from Feb. to 
June, 1882. 


REV. GEORGE W. ENDERS. 


On the thirtieth of June, 1882, Rev. Mr. Enders arrived and 
entered upon his labors as pastor. It was at once resolved to 
erect on the east side of the chancel recess a stairway and sac- 
risty, which was done and the exterior of the church painted. 
But little over a year has passed since Mr. Enders began his 
ministry in Christ’s Church. 

The approach of the time at which one hundred and fifty 
years of the life of the congregation would come to an end, led 
the pastor to suggest the propriety of the worthy commemora- 
tion of the event. I was invited to prepare this historical sketch. 
The fact that my grandfather was long the pastor of this church 
and that my father grew up and was confirmed in it, made it the 
more fitting that I should do so. The blessing of the God of our 
fathers dwell ever in this house and rest upon this congregation. 
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ARTICLE III. 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD AND HIS MAXIMS. 
Pror. F. V. N. PAINTER, A. M., Roanoke College, Va. 


A maxim, from the Latin maxima sententia, may be defined 
as a concise and striking statement of some important, practical 
truth. It differs from an axiom in not being a self-evident truth, 
is based on an induction of facts, and hence embodies the re- 
sults of observation and experience. We observe individual 
men for a time, and then proceed to draw conclusions upon hu- 
man conduct in general. A considerable acquaintance with men 
is presupposed in the statement of La Rochefoucauld that “few 
persons are wise enough to prefer the censure that is useful to 
the praise that is hurtful to them.” From these facts it is obvi- 
ous that the truth of a maxim depends on its being a correct 
generalization. It must be justified by sufficiently large number 
of facts; otherwise it will be entirely erroneous or express at 
best only a partial truth. This is illustrated by the saying of 
La Rochefoucauld that “we praise only to be praised.” It can 
not be reasonably doubted that praise is bestowed often through 
selfish motives ; but since there is such a thing in the world as 
disinterestedness, La Rochefoucauld has erred in making his 
maxim universal. Either his induction of facts was too small or 
else the facts themselves were misinterpreted. 

A maxim is the expression of a judgment. Whatever, there- 
fore, influences men in their judging will tell upon the maxims 
they make or adopt. Among the various factors influencing the 
minds of men, the national type of character is worthy of con- 
sideration. Although its influence may not always be apparent 
in individual judgments, it gives a peculiar tone to thought in 
general. The Celtic mind is different from the Teutonic mind. 
The maxims of La Rochefoucauld are thoroughly French. They 
exhibit the keen penetration and the felicity of expression that 
characterize the operations of the French mind. They lack the 
profound moral sense that belongs to the Teutonic races. They 
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are brilliant rather than profound. Aboye all, they have a fla- 
vor of mocking satire that is thorough!y at home only in France. 
A few examples will make this clear. “We all have strength 
enough to bear the misfortunes of others.’’ “Men would not 
live long in society, if they were not dupes of one another.” 
“Virtue would not go far, if vanity did not keep it company.” 
“He who lives without folly is not as wise as he thinks.” This 
satire, cynicism, piquancy, abounds in La Rochefoucauld. 

The nature of a body of maxims will depend largely on the 
author’s spere of observation. The whole mental life of a man 
is determined largely by his surroundings. M. Taine has only 
overstated a fact when he says, in the preface to his admirable 
study of La Fontaine: “A man may be considered as an ani- 
mal of a superior order that produces philosophies and poems 
almost as silk-worms do their cocoons, and bees their honey.” 
A large experience is necessary to a rich and varied mental life. 
The great masters in general literature, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Hugo, had a wide acquaintance with men and things. 
Without this experience their genius would have been greatly 
limited in its sweep. Maxims are the quintessence of literature. 
Their composition requires a sphere of observation embracing 
every rank and condition of society. An acquaintance with 
only one phase of life is not enough. Human nature is capable 
of various and even contradictory manifestations; and in order 
to estimate it justly, we must consider it under different circum- 
stances. Measured by the requirements thus indicated, La 
Rochefoucauld’s preparation for writing maxims was defective. 
It is true that his experience was large, but it touched only one 
class of society, and that only in one set of circumstances. He 
was born and reared in the French capital ; took a prominent 
part in the war of the Fronde; was a frequenter of the famous 
Hotel de Rambouillet; and was associated with nearly all the 
distinguished men and women that gave splendor to the court 
of Louis XIV. With this world of wit, ambition, licentiousness, 
deception, and selfishness he was thoroughly acquainted ; but of 
that humbler sphere of life in which virtue, piety, and self-sacri- 
fice find their best exemplifications he remained in unsuspecting 
ignorance. 
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The maxims of La Rochefoucauld, more than five hundred in 
number, touch upon a great variety of subjects. They are all 
more or less closely connected with what he observed around 
him. It seems possible, as we study his life, to detect the cir- 
cumstances that gave rise to particular maxims. Unsuccessful 
in all his intrigues during the Fronde, and having lost, at the 
same time, a considerable part of his property, it was but nat- 
ural for him to write: “Our wisdom is not less at the mercy of 
fortune than our goods.’’ More than one of the brilliant court 
circle is portrayed in this: «There are people spoken well of in 
society, whose sole merit is the vices that promote social inter- 
course.’ Here is a tribute to the polished deception this bril- 
liant Frenchman saw about him: “There is a disguised insin- 
cerity that feigns the truth so well, that not to be deceived would 
show bad judgment.” The nature of the social relations at 
court is described in the following: “The most disinterested 
friendship is only a relation in which our self-love proposes some 
profit.”. La Rochefoucauld depicts his own conduct, as well as 
that of Louis XIV. in the last years of his reign, when he says 
that “reconciliation with our enemies is only a desire to render 
our condition better, weariness of war, and a fear of some un- 
fortunate occurrence.” His view of clemency is not compli- 
mentary to the king. “The clemency of which a virtue is made, 
is exercised sometimes through vanity, sometimes through idle- 
ness, sometimes through fear, and almost always through all 
three together.” 

To no other subjects are so many maxims devoted as to 
women and love. This fact is not hard to account for. Gal- 
lantry, in the worst sense of the word, formed no small part of 
life at court. Besides, La Rochefoucauld successively passed un- 
der the influence of three celebrated women, by whom his life 
was largely moulded. Through Madame de Chevreuse he be- 
came attached to the party of the Queen Mother, Anne of Aus- 
tria, and excited the enmity of Richelieu. He was ied into the 
Fronde through an ardent passion for the beautiful Madame de 
Longueville. During the last years of his life he enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Madame de La Fayette, who was accus- 
tomed to say, “He gave me wit, but | reformed his heart.” He 
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was fond of the society of women, towards whom, as he tells us, 
he always observed the utmost courtesy. Ina portrait he has 
drawn of himself he says: “I believe I have never said any- 
thing before them that could give them pain. When they have 
intelligence, I prefer their conversation to that of men; it is 
characterized by a certain sweetness that is not met with among 
us ; and besides, it seems to me that they express themselves 
with more clearness, and that they give a more agreeable turn 
to the things they say.” 

The maxims relating to women and love are, as a rule, cyni- 
cal and severe. To lose confidence in woman is a sign of moral 
decay. It is with instantaneous and emphatic denial that we 
read; “There are few honest women that are not tired of their 
business.” Perhaps it was in palliation of his own conduct that 
La Rochefoucauld endeavored to make Nature responsible for 
unfaithfulness. “As one is never free to love or to cease to love, 
the lover can not complain justly of the inconstancy of his mis- 
tress, nor she of the infidelity of her lover.” A vivid recollec- 
tion of his part in the Fronde, into which he was led by an un- 
wise devotion, may have inspired the reflection that “those grand 
and brilliant actions which are represented as the effects of great 
designs are ordinarily the effects of humor and passion.” It 
gives us a pleasing glimpse into the sparkling conversation of the 
time when La Rochefoucauld says: “The wit of most women 
serves more to defend their folly than it does to support their 
reason.” Here is a maxim that many will think broader than 
the court circles of Louis XIV. “The reason lovers never get 
tired of each other’s society is that they always talk about 
themselves.” La Rochefoucauld finds it difficult to define love, 
but it has no mystery for him. Reflecting as usual the life about 
him he says: “If there is a pure love, exempt from any admix- 
ture of our other passions, it is that which is concealed at the 
bottom of our hearts and which we are ignorant of ourselves.” 
This is nearer the truth: “There is no disguise that can long 
conceal love where it is, or feign it is where it is not.” Love is 


often unreasonable, but it seems rather sweeping to say that “if 
we judge love by the most of its effects, it bears a closer resem- 
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blance to enmity than to friendship.” Here again is a touch of 
cynicism: “We can find women that have never had a love-affair 
at all; but we can hardly find any that have had only one.” 
After all, La Rochefoucauld is somewhat skeptical about the 
whole matter. “It is with true love as it is with ghosts: every- 
body speaks of them, but few have seen them.” 

La Rochefoucauld, as he tells us, preferred moral subjects in 
conversation to all others. Most of his maxims relate to moral 
sentiments and acts, and the collection as a whole may be re- 
garded as a treatise on ethics. He does not indeed enter intoa 
discussion to determine the ultimate rule of right and wrong. 
Metaphysical speculation is entirely foreign to his habit of 
thought. His method is to observe individual acts, and to ex- 
plain separately the secret motives of them. He is empirical 
and not transcendental. He is to be classed with the most self- 
ish of ethical schools. He traces all our acts to some form of 
self-interest or self-love, and does not recognize the existence of 
disinterested benevolence and self-sacrificing love. Though 
amiable as a friend, he was cynical as an author, and uniformly 
presents in his maxims the worst side of human nature. In 
discovering selfish motives in what usually pass for acts of pure 
benevolence, he displays surprising ingenuity ; and it is in this 
abuse of his genius that we may refer to him one of his own 
maxims: “The greatest fault of penetration is in going, not to 
the mark, but beyond it.” He does not take into account the 
generous impulses by which we are actuated every day, nor the 
sense of duty that to many is stronger than death. Whence 
comes, for example, our love of justice? “The love of justice 
in most men,” says our author, “is only a fear of suffering in- 
justice.” Old persons, he would have us believe, are not solic- 
itous to guard the young against mistakes; on the contrary, 
“old men love to give good precepts, in order to console them- 
selves for not being able to give bad examples.” An unwilling- 
ness to be praised does not come from a sense of humility or a 
consciousness of our short-comings; “the refusal of praise is a 
desire to be praised twice.” As to our love of truth, “aversion 
to falsehood is often an imperceptible ambition to render our 
testimony considerable, and to secure for our words a religious 
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respect.’” An ethical principle that leads to such harsh and er- 
roneous judgments surely carries with it its own condemnation. 

In a few of La Rochefoucauld’s maxims we meet with nobler 
sentiments. What is hypocrisy? “Hypocrisy,” he answers, 
is a homage that vice pays to virtue.” In the following maxim 
there is a noble recognition of the confidence that should go 
with friendship: “It is more disgraceful to distrust our friends 
than to be deceived by them.”” La Rochefoucauld had known 
the smiles of fortune as well as the frowns of fate; and it indi- 
cates the presence of a worthy ideal of life when he writes that 
“greater virtues are needed to support good than bad fortune.” 
The imagination has a great deal to do with our lot, and “we 
are never so fortunate or unfortunate as we think.” There are 
obvious diversities in the condition of men; but “whatever dif- 
ferences there may be, there is a certain compensation of good 
and evil that renders them equal.’”” We may judge human na- 
ture too harshly; the evil it does is not always from deliberate 
choice. “Treason is committed more frequently through weak- 
ness than through a deliberate design to betray.”’ But the no- 
bler sentiments exhibited in these maxims are exceptional with 
our author, and his favorite task is to discover the selfishness of 
human nature in all its disguises. 

It does not often happen that a man’s practice is better than 
his principles. Such, however, seems to have been the case 
with La Rochefoucauld. His maxims were the offspring of his 
intellect rather than of his heart. Though usually reticent, mel- 
ancholy, and distant, he was open and free in his intercourse 
with kindred minds. He was capable of noble sentiments; and 
his desire to be a worthy man was so strong that, as he tells us, 
it gave him pleasure to be told of his faults. He rarely gave 
way to anger; and though rather insensible to pity, he lost no 
opportunity to alleviate distress. In his last years he bore the 
agonies of the gout with admirable fortitude; and under the 
loss of his son, he displayed, in the words of Madame de Se- 
vigné, surpassing “courage, tenderness, and reason.” He had 
written that “neither death nor the sun can be regarded fixedly ;”’ 
yet, in contradiction of his maxim, he met death with great 
calmness. Madame de Sevigné, to whose letters we are indebted 
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for several interesting facts, thus describes him in his last sick- 
ness: “His state is worthy of all admiration. He is well pre- 
pared as regards his conscience ; that is all settled; but, for the 
rest, it might be the illness and death of his neighbor that are 
in question ; he is not flurried about it, he is not troubled about 
it. Believe me, my daughter, it is not to no purpose that he 
has been making reflections all his life; he has approached his 
last moments in such wise that they have nothing novel or 
strange for him.” 

Most of the statements made in the last paragraph are based 
on La Rochefoucauld’s sketch of his own character. No one 
knew better than he the warping influence of self-love, which he 
pronounces “the greatest of all flatterers.” It is certain that he 
did not magnify his faults. Fortunately some of his contem- 
poraries, who were not blinded by affection for him, have left 
us estimates of his character. It is one of his maxims that “our 
enemies approach nearer the truth in their judgment of us than 
we do ourselves.” Madame de Maintenon called him “a man 
of wit, of imposing manner, but of little knowledge.” Cardinal 
De Retz, who did not like him, has placed him in a group of 
admirable portraits in his “Memoirs.” “There has always been 
something mysterious,” he says, “in La Rochefoucauld. He 
was inclined to meddle with state intrigues from his youth, and 
at a time when he had no attention for little concerns, which 
never was his weak side; nor any knowledge of great ones, the 
managing of which, on the other hand, was not his talent. He 
never was fit for any manner of affairs, and I cannot tell why, 
for he had qualities which would have supplied in any other 
those which he wanted. He could not extend his view far 
enough, neither could he even perceive all at once what was 
within its reach. But his good sense, excellent in a speculative 
way, added to his sweetness. his engaging way, his easiness of 
manners, which was admirable, ought to have compensated 
more than it did for his want of penetration. He ever had an 
habitual irresolution, to which it is impossible for me to ascribe 
acause. * * He never was fit for war, though an excellent 
soldier; neither was he ever a good courtier, though he had al- 
ways a great inclination to be so. He never was a good party 
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man, though all his life long engaged in parties.” The Cardinal 
adds that his maxims express too little faith in virtue, and con- 
cludes his characterization with the judgment that La Roche- 
foucauld would have done better “to have known himself, and 
to have been content to pass, as he might have done in the 
common way of life, for the politest and finest gentleman that 
has appeared in this age.”’* 

The maxims are orignal in conception, and admirable in style. 
The author of them had the faculty of clear conception and 
artistic expression. Scarcely a word or turn of expression could 
be changed for the better. Yet there is no affectation or over- 
refinement of style, but a simple and manly directness. Nearly 
every maxim arrests the attention, and many of them readily fix 
themselves in the memory. They have the quality of stimula- 
ting thought in a rare degree. The maxims have been popular 
in France from the time of their first publication, and have ex- 
erted a noteworthy influence upon French literature. Speaking 
of the maxims in his Szécle de Louis XJV., Voltaire says: “Peo- 
ple read this little collection eagerly; it accustomed them to 
think and to express their thoughts in a lively, precise, and del- 
icate way. It was a merit that no one had before him in Europe 
since the revival of learning.” They lack only the sentiment of 
humanity and confidence in virtue. 





*La Rochefoucauld in his ‘‘Memoirs’’ has given a portrait of De Retz. 
It is as little flattering as that just drawn by the Cardinal. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
GOD-CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE CHRIST. 


By Proressor W. H. Wynn, Pu. D., Acting President of Midland Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas. 

It cannot fall far short of the truth to say, that at the root of 
all religion, and all morals also, is a realizing sense of the near- 
ness of the Divine. Morals may be held as a superficial code, 
wholly secular, within mere human relations, and motiveless of 
God. And a quality of goodness may be the result—a good 
citizen, a good father, a good civil officer, and in general, by 
ordinary social standards, a good man. But all goodness dis- 
severed from religion and therefore from God, has only a de- 
rived value, and when farthest off from its religious moorings 
will be found, in the stress of trial, to be uniformly disingenuous 
and false. 

Taking, therefore, every movement of the soul entitled to be 
called spiritual, and going in search of that which lies closest at 
the heart of it, we shall always find it to be an ever-growing 
consciousness of the indwelling life of God. The reality is 
found there, whatever invaluable accessory may meet us by the 
way. When a man can walk abroad among his fellows, and 
mingle in the affairs and duties and trials of life, and feel that 
he is every day becoming more and more conscious of God's 
being commingling with his, and, in some sense, absorbing his, 
he may, without assumption, conclude that he is rising in the 
scale of all highest human worth, and attaining the divine stand- 
ard of the full “measure of a man.” ‘“God-consciousnes’’* is 
the term we wish to use as descriptive of this fundamental ex- 
perenes of spiritual life. 





*The term has done large service technically in certain metaphysical 
schools, as descriptive of what goes naturally with the instinctive func- 
tions of the Reason, but it stands in this discussion for the voluntary 
effort of the free spirit to carry forward the intuitions of Reason into a 
deeper and deeper realization of its God. In this shape it becomes a 
positive element in spiritual life. 
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And now, we immediately become aware of many perplexing 
inquiries, some speculative and others practical, when this great 
subject is broached. Who is God? What relation does He sus- 
tain to the human spirit? To what extent, and in what way, do 
we become cognizant of his presence? Is the consciousness of 
his presence a real valid experience—not to be talked about 
simply, or indefinably dreamed of, as something, some day, in 
the far-off stages of ideal attainment, to be realized? Is it an 
experience with which a man may throw himself into the thick 
of human commotion and competition, accessible through every 
avenue of his senses to the manifold, streaming influences of the 
material world around him, to its cares, its sufferings, its painful 
pressing emergencies, and yet be always conscious of the life of 
God entering into and sustaining his soul? If such an expe- 
rience were attainable of what benefit would it be? Would it 
not be a mere sentiment, and even worse, indeed, because of its 
drawing off our intellectual and voluntary energies from the 
stern battle of life in which we are all engaged, and from which 
there is no discharge? To all these inquiries, persistently put 
forth by the skeptical spirit of our times, there is but the one 
answer, that the experience is not only possible, but that with- 
out it, in some form of more or less definite realization, religion 
is a misnomer, and, as I think, the deeper virtues of morality 
are but a name. 

We must look first—with considerabie reluctance we confess— 
at what has come to be a wide-spread, exceedingly dangerous 
attitude of contemporary thought on this great subject. Agnos- 
ticism! we have become thoroughly wearied with the term, and 
it seems a kind of desecration to give it a mention at all in the 
discussion of religious themes. It is a cold, forbidding, thor- 
oughly unsympathetic, religiously paralyzing term. And yet it 
is so formidable a pretender in these days that we dare not over- 
look it. We are right in the midst of a most stupendous intel- 
lectual experiment, enthusiastically conducted by certain leading 
scientific minds of our age—an experiment, not to sacrifice re- 
ligion and morals, but to deprive them of a theistic basis, to 
shift them from the foundation of Christian fact and doctrine on 
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which for long centuries they have rested, and plant them on a— 
mere negation. 

Agnosticism signifies, I do not know, but before this profound 
abyss of nescience I am stricken with awe. Is there a God? 
Like /gnaro in Spenser's Faerie Queene, its reiterated answer is, 
“I do not know.” When Arthur forces his way into the castle 
of Orgoglio, he finds the old Janitor there with a wry neck and 
a bunch of keys, who has but one answer to every question the 
mighty inquisitor puts, and that is, “I do not know,” “I do not 
know.” In so serious a matter, however, it is but due the grave 
philosophers who stand for this phase of sentiment, to confess 
that this analogy of /gvaro is not quite complete. They say 
they are not false to any impulse they find in their minds; they 
are sincere. Having cut loose from revelation altogether, and 
moving under the lead of scientific formulas wholly within na- 
ture, they say that in all their researches they come at last to a 
point beyond which no human intellect can penetrate. The 
eternal silences are there, an untraversable abyss of mystery, not 
simply as yet unconquered by the human intellect, but out of 
relation to the finite mind, and so inaccessible to it forever. 

For instance, here is this planet on which we move, its earth, 
its water, its vegetable and animal life, its sunlight, its air. The 
chemist is at work on these. Sixty or more elements, unresolv- 
able substances, are at his command. They resist all known 
processes at further decomposition, and if at last they should 
haply yield to his analytic skill, yet the chemist knows that 
the time must come when, both in theory and in fact, he must 
stand with the whole fraternity of his associate scientists before 
some primordial All-Force, which no science and no intellect of 
man can ever embrace. Its bare existence might be inferen- 
tially affirmed, but to every other question you might propose 
about it, the scientist feels himself obliged to answer, “I do not 
know, and it is not in the capacity of the human mind ever to 
know.” 

Now right at this point, on this desolate awful coast of cim- 
merian darkness and mystery, Mr. Herbert Spencer and his 
school profess to erect the religion of the future. We must all 
leave off worshiping Jesus, and the great God of the Bible, and 
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come and bow down with the new prophets before the awful 
mystery—the awe-producing mystery—that lies in and around 
this universe of worlds, and, as Mr. Huxley exhorts, express our 
devotion in “the voiceless praise of silence.” Doubtless this 
new gospel has provoked the experiment in many young minds, 
esoterically, and on the sly; for it would scarcely be possible for 
one religiously disposed, to follow the discussions ef these spec- 
ulative scientists without conceiving quite vividly the strange 
emotions of this novel kind of worship. He must set up a new 
altar, not to the Unknown God, but to the most worshipful fact 
that his mind cannot know a God. It is not the personal, sym- 
pathetic, loving, tender Heavenly Father, nor the toiling, bur- 
den-bearing, thorn-crowned, sin-pierced Son of Man, that we 
are henceforth to worship. The day for all this religious an- 
thropomorphism is gone by. It is the sea, the incommensurable 
sky, the vast, fathomless, amorphous abyss, or, as Mr. Harrison 
very provokingly, but very justly, suggested, in his controversy 
with Mr. Spencer, it is the “All-Nothingness,”’ toward which the 
devout aspirations of the world are henceforth to be turned. 
Come ye weary, heavy laden, to the—All-Nothingness, and 
learn the joy there is in “rolling up your psalms against a win- 
try sky.”’ 

Mr. Spencer was deeply wounded at this travesty of his sen- 
timents, and actually wrote down in definite and precise state- 
ment, that the Unknowable is the ove sole reality of the universe, 
of which everything addressing itself to consciousness is but the 
phenomenal manifestation and show. He was driven to this by 
the logical goading of his sarcastic critic, but every one can see 
the blight of a zon sequitur sits fatally on his reply. For how 
can the Unknowable, whose long-bruited distinction is that it 
will admit of no predicate, be set up with such all-comprehen- 
sive fulness of the predicable, as to say concerning it, that it is 
the one sole Reality, of which everything known to us is but 
the passing show ? 

It is not well, however, in dealing with this subject, to force 
the system of religious agnosticism into the dismal extremities 
of logical inconsistency in which it must always be entangled, 
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but, rather, to seize clearly the positive elements there may be 
in it, and determine what they have to do with the religious in- 
stincts of the race. It is fair to say that the new divinity at 
whose shrine the agnostics would have us bow, is the impene- 
trable mystery that lies on the confines of all human research. 
That mystery we all know is there, dark, impalpable, closing us 
around on all sides like a shoreless sea. Any one visiting the 
Atlantic coast for the first time, will have this emotion rushing 
full-tide upon his soul. There before him lies a fathomless waste 
of waters, far-stretching round all zones, its billows white-capped 
chasing each other from undescried distances hitherward, to leap 
in mad precipitancy on the rocks. Ever and anon the awful 
grandeur of the tempest holds carnival on the watery domain, 
and the imperious element throws itself upon the earth and sky, 
as if to threaten the usurpation of the whole realm of things. 
Now what emotion must, for the time, have resistless sway of 
the beholder? I can easily conceive of a subdued state of feel- 
ing, very nearly akin to religion. Awe there must be, and a 
profound sense of the impotence of man. For on the bosom 
of that heaving mass of waters lashed into fury, the strongest 
swimmer is as powerless as an infant, and fleets and argosies are 
as bubbles on its yeast of waves. 

But you cannot worship the sea. You cannot worship the 
sky, out of which, also, pour all the mysteries of day and night, 
sunshine, lightning, rain, and the wild war of the elements when 
the hurricane takes up its line of march. It is a mistake to say 
that our Aryan ancestors worshiped the sky. They worshiped 
the Invisible, whose abode was in the blue canopy above us, and 
they worshiped Him without image or fane. And when poly- 
theism came on in the Dorian and Ionian branches of the Aryan 
family, a race of personal divinities sprang up in the earth and 
sea, and sky—personal divinities into whom the Invisible had 
distributed himself, so to speak—all of whom could know, and 
feel, and work changes in the realm of things—all of whom. 
were more or less directly interested in the trials and triumphs 
of the generations of men that were coming and going on this 
sublunary sphere. Poseidon was awarded the dominion of the 
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sea; Demeter held sway over the land; and the sun-god Apollo 
flamed down from the inaccessible heights of the sky. 

What all this signifies as bearing on the religious instincts of 
the race, any one who has given the least attention to the study 
of comparative mythology will readily see. A phenomenon so 
wide-spread as polytheism, and embodying the religious con- 
ceptions and aspirations of such diversities of race-culture as 
reach from the lowest condition of savagery to the highest 
stages of civilization and refinement, and sustaining the spirit- 
ual life of so many generations of men—a phenomenon of this 
kind must have some important contribution to make to the 
philosophy of religion, as in these days we undertake to search 
it out. 

The lesson is this. Men are, in the supreme sense of the 
term, persons; and they cannot worship except as they find or 
project an analogous personality in the divinities they conceive. 
The object of their worship must always be a personal God, or 
otherwise the well-springs of their devotion will speedily run 
dry. The very nature of worship forbids an object of any other 
kind. Take the sea, or the sky, or this deep, dark, impenetra- 
ble mystery that hems in human thought, and stretches out in 
eternal silences beyond, of which immensity is but a feeble hint. 
Conceive it all as vividly as may be—there is nothing in it be. 
fore which religious devotion may bow and adore. Give it as 
much positive content as you may see fit, as, for example, the 
the incomprehensible All-force, or Prime-Force, there is at least 
nothing personal about it, and nothing to which the personal 
yearnings of a devout soul would have any impulse to cling. 
With or without content, the vast All-Force or the limitless inane, 
itis impossible to exclude from the conception the oppressive 
sense of some resistless brute immensity* rushing in to overpower 
and crush out a puny worm. 


*Mr. Martineau, who has a most happy faculty for finding just the 
collocation of words that will most thoroughly unmask a sophistry, and 
then thrust it, spear-like, through and through, has these words: “If 
you place me face to face, not with an infinite living spirit, but only with 
what is called the ‘“Great Necessity,’? what enthusiasm do you expect 
the vision to excite? Can there be a more paralyzing spectacle? And 
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Hence the uniform accompaniment of pessimism in these 
agnostic schemes. Religion is born of fear, forsooth !—these 
agnostic systems, instead of engendering the spirit of worship, 
send their devotees cringing under the wheels of a crushing 
fatalism, more ruthless than the wheels of Juggernaut by as 
much as the means of torture ate the more refined. The spirit 
is not simply humbled before the relentless march of cosmic 
forces ; it is seared and crushed. The religion of despair! when 
one attempts to put those two words together, immediately they 
fly apart. Religion is hope. Hope is the incense of prayer. 
But how can a man pray to the great cosmic Almightiness that 
goes thrashing through the stars? Men worship because, in 
clinging to their divinity they expect sympathy, and pardon, 
and elevation, and renewal, and because they have the instinct 
to know that the divine life in which their life inheres is in some 
way akin to their own. They cannot worship a mystery ; they 
cannot pray to an impersonal force. The test of experiment 
can at any time be made. Worship is a term which has no 
significance at all, except as one believes that he is reaching out 
to a being who is infinitely sympathetic and stron 
living, intelligent, loving being like himself, whose heart-throbs 


g, who is a 
beat in unison with his own, and who can lift him up in the free 
participation of his own spiritual excellence and beauty and 
truth. And it seems incredible that men should have ever 
thought of this in connection with negation, mystery, emptiness, 
death, as though sepulchres should be turned into temples, and 
the yearning of the nations should be after the cold obstruction 
of the grave. There can be no religion there because no hope, 
no light, no joy, no comfort for the longing soul. 

I have tarried thus long on this strange religious vagary of 
of our day, because it is a plausible and defiant negative of the 
consciousness of God which we have placed at the heart of spir- 
itual life, and because, with all its skilfully wrought absurdity, it 


shall I fling myself with passionate devotion into the arms of tiat 
ghostly physical giant? It is impossible: homage to an automaton 
universe is no better than mummy-worship would be to one who has 
kaown what it is to love and trust and embrace the living friend.’? — 
Martineau’s “A Study of Religion,’ Introduction, p. 12. 
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indicates the point of exigency in the religicus nature of man to 
which Christian anthropomorphism brings its supply of help. 
The God-consciousness of which we speak is not the faint intu- 
ition of the divine, or of the Absolute, or Unconditioned, which 
metaphysicians discover to be implicitly bound up with the con- 
sciousness of self, the natural and indefeasible property of every 
reasonable mind. This is found equally and universally where 
there is no spiritual life, and is adequately expressed by describ- 
ing God as immanent in human souls. Iminanent there, He 
must make himself known. But in the nature of the case it 
must be in the faintest outline, as of a dim image wavering and 
fading in the mist. Evanescent, flitting, now light, now dark, 
there is wanting some expedient for steadying it on the horizon 
of the soul, some way of bringing it out in living, palpitating, 
fulness for the embrace of faith. And then there are the obscura- 
tions of sin, and the wanton perversities of the skeptical mind. 
All in all, it is not to be wondered at that the natural intuitions 
of the soul God-ward should more and more fade away into 
atheistical darkness and defeat, and that the Unknowable should 
be crowded into the gaping inane. In some way the torpid en- 
ergies of the soul must be aroused to a realizing sense of the 
all-pervasive life of God, to a voluntary effort to get into recip- 
rocal nearness to Him. This is spiritual life. And now our 
task must be to see how these divine solicitations are brought to 
bear upon the hearts of men, through the theanthropic person 
and life of our Lord, through the high office He subserved in 
the moral universe of God. 

Here was a man who came not as a philosopher, an orator, a 
statesman, a sage, who promulgated no logically compact sys- 
tem for the acceptance of men, as did Plato and Aristotle, and 
his illustrious contemporary Philo Judzeus, but simply lived out 
in tangible exemplification before the world a life wholly and 
avowediy swallowed up in God. If you were to seek the key 
that would proximately unlock the fathomless mystery of this 
one exceptional character in all the history of the race, you 
would find it in this singular fact, that He avowed himself to 
have attained, to the fullness of his measure, to the unlimited 
realization of the life of God. “I am in the Father, and the 
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Father in me’’—there is in this, the consciousness of complete 
interpenetration, he in God and God in him. Indeed, his lan- 
guage is stronger than this, expressing in the climax of his self- 
renunciation, the wholesale abnegation of his human to the un- 
obstructed sway of the divine—“I can do nothing of myself; 
the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” He real- 
ized this kind of consciousness far beyond any measure to which 
we can attain, but over and over again has pointed out to his 
followers that this is the path on which they must rise. 

It is worthy our loftiest effort, to get near the Master in this 
central assumption of his. We must conceive of him as stand- 
ing there, on the open plains and among the hills of Judea, and 
pointing to the sky, and using the term that had then become 
current all over the Aryan and Semitic worlds, “Heavenly 
Father,” indicating, in this way, the all-brooding life of the infi- 
nite God—and then withdrawing his index finger, and pointing 
to himself, to mean that the Father is not best discovered in the 
physical immensities that stretch above us, but in him, in man, 
transfused and new-fashioned by the life of God. No doubt in 
some profound and purely physical sense the Father was in all 
men, and all men were in him, but this was not the scope of the 
great Teacher’s words. Preéminently in himself, as the one, 
sole, perfect Man of all the ages, the first-born of every crea- 
ture, the Divine Man, the God-Man, was this consciousness of 
essential union with the divine most profoundly realized, and 
most impressively exhibited to the world. But he always meant 
to say, that what he so fully realized, we, in our measure, may 
realize too, and to this end he was the incarnate image of God 
for the otherwise groping aspirations of men, filling out in bod- 
ily manifestation, and on a sensuous plane, all the fullness of the 
Godhead to be taken tenderly into the embrace of faith. “No 
man hath seen God at any time’’—the natural intuitions of him 
are obscure and blurred, and they sink away under the eclipses 
of sin into the gathering gloom of doubt and unbelief—the 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.”’ 

This is the sublime anthropomorphism of the incarnate reve- 
lation of God, self-asserted by the Master, and, as we see, inher- 
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ent in everything he did. You cannot read intelligently a sin- 
gle page of that marvelous history, or get the meaning of a 
single expression, except as this lofty mysticism will furnish the 
key. “Only begotten Son;” “in the bosom of the Father ;” 
“no man cometh unto the Father but by me;” “he that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father”— it is impossible not to feel the 
far-reaching scope of these words, It is Jesus putting himself 
in the foreground of the Infinite, making himself a living, divine- 
human image whereby the blank expanses of religious intuition 
may be gathered up into shape. Shut your eyes upon this 
world, and lift up your soul in the attitude of prayer—what can 
you see? See? I see, says the prophet, one like unto the Son 
of Man. And that, thenceforth, is to be the destination of ev- 
ery humblest disciple of his that has caught the faintest photo- 
graphing of his glorified form—he is to see him, when to all the 
outer unspiritual vision of men he is a blank. “The world seeth 
me no more, but ye see me”—a present, perennial faculty, to be 
clouded and blinded only by sin. 

It is not our purpose to dwell on the ethical efficacy of this 
faculty,* nor to exhibit in any detail its wide and comprehen- 
sive range in spiritual life, but simply, now, to commend it as 
having an application broader than to devotional frames. It is 
a royal ecstasy to be up on the mount—to see the transfigured 
form floating in the air, and to be dazzled and soothed by the 
ineffable splendor wrapping all our storm-driven life into a calm. 
But demons are awaiting us in the valley below, and we must 
go down into the turbulent arena to win whatever attainment is 
possible for us exactly in that me/ée. Will our God-conscious- 
ness, intensified now by the thousand-fold splendors of the glor- 
ified person of our Lord, go with us as a valid experience, and 
with untold resources of help, into practical life? That is a 


* This task has been most exhaustively performed by Dr. Dorner in 
his work on Christian Ethics, which, but for its immense scaffolding of 
scientific proposition-making and historical gleaning, suitable to the 
lecture-room, but obstructing and perplexing the free progress of the 
reader, especially on English soil, is one of the most remarkable and 
enlightened contributions to this line of religious thinking ever made. — 
Translation; Scribner & Welford, New York. , 
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question that, more than any other, in this busy, industrial, sci- 
entific, skeptical age of ours, needs to be set at rest. 

That a man should go around in the thronging routine of 
business, cherishing the idea of an all-pervasive divine life and 
substance in his soul, cultivating the conviction that himself, 
and all men, and all things, are immanent in God, and adjusting 
himself toward it—is this not impracticable and visionary, the 
mere dream of a recluse, or, at best, one of those innocent delu- 
sions of a religious enthusiast that often get a powerful following 
in the world? So, perhaps, the unvoiced revolt of scores of 
young minds of our age and country are at this moment saying; 
and so strong does the tide run in this unspiritual channel, that 
the man who would urge this doctrine must incur no little risk 
of being put under the ban of public sentiment as an old-time 
theorist, a belated dreamer, or a monastic drone. 

Look, we shall be told, upon the sublime struggle of man 
with the vast physical forces that are streaming in now from 
countless hiding places in earth and air; see how many forms 
of beneficent application these are now assuming; how railroads 
and telegraphs and steam-ships are engirdling the globe; how 
the toiling millions are spun round in the intoxicating whirl - of 
industry; how mines and markets, and banks, and boards of 
of trade, and vast business complications, and the increasing 
intricacy and complexity of our social organization, of govern- 
ment, and labor, and capital, and crime, are absolutely exhaust- 
ing the intensest intellectual energies of the age. We must look 
at facts as they are, and not go moping in this hurly-burly after 
an ideal state of things. Men's minds are glued to the earth by 
the very stress of the swarming activities of the time, and they 
have no leisure, and can have no disposition, to go bowed down 
in devout musing, or theological quandering, as to the relation 
of God to the human soul. Of this we can know nothing, and 
if we could, the mere holding of it in the mind would give it no 
added advantage either this way or that. To the philosophers, 
and preachers, and poets, with this refined inertia, and let us go 
heroically into the thick of the fight. 

And yet we return with renewed confidence to the proposi- 
tion with which we set out, that this God-consciousness, a real- 
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izing sense of God in the soul, is at the heart of the religion of 
Jesus, and that without it there can be no such thing as spiritual 
life. That, beyond question, was Christianity in its inception, 
and as it lies now in warp and woof of the gospels we possess ; 
and unless there were good and sufficient reasons in the reli- 
gious condition of the contemporary time to believe that this 
whole system of teaching has lost its influence on the popular 
mind, that it is out-grown and effete, there is nothing left us but 
to interpret it as it is. Jesus! what above all dost thou teach 
me in thy person and thy life? Let me look well to this in the 
use of the fullest light 1 possess. Thou dost teach me to hold 
God in my soul. Thou has demonstrated its practicability in a 
life of constant toil, and worry, and danger, and the fiercest 
conflict with the intractable wills of men. Against principali- 
ties and powers and spiritual wickedness in high places thou 
didst hold on to this as the star of thy life; and thou didst so 
cancel the vast interval between the human and the divine as to 
assure me that proximately, in my measure, I may follow the 
same star. 

Of course the ultimate appeal must be to the undisguised ex- 
perience of those who have gone out to follow the Lord in this 
regard. Do they do it? Is it something more than a pre- 
tense? Bear in mind that a conviction wrought out in the stern 
laboratories of human worry and work, may compass one in his 
going as an habitual spiritual frame, as an atmosphere, an ac- 
companying cloud of glory evermore repeating, This is my 
beloved Son, hear ye Him. It need not, therefore, engross the 
mind as theological formula, or be in constant turmoil with met- 
aphysical subtlety in settling its place in the soul. This turmoil 
may easily be dispatched beforehand. For what proposition is 
susceptible of such immediate and irrefutable confirmation in 
reason, and such instantaneous corroboration from all the max- 
ims of modern science, when liberally comprehended, as this, 
that all things, and certainly all human spirits, “comszs¢,” as the 
Apostle has it, that is, stand together in God. 

To the young mind, bedizzened by the glory of our scientific 
era, it may be preferable to conceive of God as the Prime Force, 

Voi. XVIII. No. 4. 69 
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and then this proposition would be swept in upon him as an 
irresistible logical sequence. Here is this body of mine, he 
would say ; a coordination of forces it is, building me up into a 
complex organism of wonderful intricacy and power. Soon 
disease and death will steal in upon it, and it will go down to 
the common reservoir of forces, and be yielded up to the bosom 
of the great all-comprehending Prime Force. So all things— 
thus runs the sublime epos of science’s young dream —all things 
from the myriads of worlds that float in space to the tiniest 
blade of grass that rustles beneath our feet, rocks, winds, waters, 
generations of men, wheeling sun-globes—everything, in its ulti- 
mate collapse, sinks into the bosom of this primordial force. So 
far his reasoning would be easy, and if religion were possible in 
the case, it would be no insuperable matter for him to carry 
about with him a persistent and overmastering consciousness of 
force. Force would be his God, and force would be at the cen- 
tre of his spiritual life. 

But alas! we cannot identify spirit with force. I am more 
than my body; I am a thinking, reasoning, aspiring spirit as 
well. I am a person, and not a thing, and so my conception of 
God must not stop short of this analogue in him. A vast im- 
personal prime force will not satisfy me; and despite all the zeal 
and ingenuity of the recent school of philosophers in persuad- 
ing young men that the impenetrable mystery of that great, all- 
pervasive, impersonal prime force is all the God they can have, 
they will not so believe, they cannot so believe, so long as they 
are ingenuously loyal to the better moods of their minds. 

So, therefore, all speculative difficulties may be summarily 
dispatched on the threshold of this great matter, and the soul go 
on to the practical experimentation of the moral power of God 
in Christ. What is to be done here, is the important question 
we have on hand. There is, indeed, a problem of profound in- 
terest in what we may call the literary embodiment of the divine 
image, whereby its conveyance is made over to us in an histor- 
cal form. We read a book, or a series of books, and the divine 
image is gathered from thence. It would seem, therefore, that 
to get our human God, we must abandon for a time the shrine 
of our inner counsciousness, and go in search of him among the 
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populations of the globe, and at some culminating epoch in the his- 
tory of the race. This, too, we shall do by reading in a book the 
fragmentary annals of events long past, and piecemeal memoirs, 
and literary momuments which require in their rendering the 
critic’s acumen and the translator’s skill. And so we are sink- 
ing this image along objective channels, and not, as we supposed, 
at the shrine of the religious consciousness within. . 

But without even touching upon so important a subject, it 
will suffice to say that God-consciousness, in any aspect of it, 
requires the solicitations of the outer world. The vastness of 
the material masses, and the grandeur and sweep of the physical 
forces, are suggestive of power, and so whenever the outer world 
is intelligently contemplated, the consciousness instantaneously 
apprehends a God of power. But the human elements are yet 
to come. It is but reasonable to expect that love and wisdom, 
the distinctively human traits, shall be recognized, by the mind 
maturing so far as to take note of these, as in their origin dis- 
tinctively divine also. And, so, the God-consciousness would 
be filled out and rounded by the exhibition of these human at- 
tributes carried up by some veritable historical man to such lim- 
itless measures of perfection as every candid beholder would 
immediately pronounce divine. In other words, the conscious- 
ness of God is always under the training of solicitations from 
without, and the completed cycle of disciplinary agencies must 
take in the moral and spiritual perfections of the historic man. 
Hence the Incarnation, and the eucharistic splendors of the 
glorified Christ. But our aim is wholly practical in the discus- 
sion of this momentous theme. 

That image emerges from an historical current, and retains its 
essential features all down the ages, amid every variety of crude 
religious vagary, and the thousand-fold differentiation of theo- 
logical cult and creed The consensus of Christendom as to the 
divinity of Jesus is the one long marvel of sentiment that sets 
that question, as to its speculative aspects, forever at rest. Such 
is the impress which that lone figure in Palestine has left upon 
the mind of the race, that, in the long, war-distracted, socially- 
upheaving centuries that followed, with currents and counter- 
currents of refined paganism and barbarian inundation combin- 
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ing to sweep it away, its essential features have to this day re- 
mained unchanged. Jesus!—to you and to me, to all men in 
any way subject to the direct or indirect rays of his person, he 
is the same; he is our embodied God. And the more pro- 
foundly we study him, and especially the nearer we can ap- 
proach him in the purified standard of our lives, the more indeli- 
bly does that image impress its divine outline and fullness upon 
the soul. Since the resurrection morning men have easily taken 
over that glorified figure from its cloudy pavilion on a mountain 
in Galilee, into the innermost shrine of the Godward aspirations 
of the soul, and made it fit in and fill out the dim outline of in- 
tuition which nature had already put there. “Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me’’—to a spirit of any moral susceptibility at 
all, how easy, how inevitable the task! At once we know the 
meaning of these words. They are a straightout avowal of 
that which was to grow more and more into the universal con- 
victions of the race, that he was here to meet the inherent an- 
thropomorphic impulses of the human soul, and to be before the 
eye of devotion the humanly outlined and apprehensible form 
of God. This is to put himself in the place of God, a deliberate 
instruction to his disciples to transfer all their Godward concep- 
tions and aspirations to him, so that for them there should, in 
reality, be no other God. If they had been cherishing any ideas 
of God, suggested from whatever source, in which there was the 
dimmest forestalling of the reality, he henceforth was to absorb, 
and correct, and illustrate all these, and to go in, and completely 
occupy the supreme places of the soul, and sit down on an un- 
challenged throne. 

Now what is the practical outcome of all this? For us plod- 
ders in this far-off later time, getting his image through indirect 
sources, how are we to avail ourselves of the full tide of spiritual 
influence coming in from his person, how realize his presence to 
the extent of reaping from it the whole resource of divine power 
to lift up and renew? Henceforth it is the Christ-consciousness 
to which the God-consciousness has given place. Something 
new, it is also a vivid reproduction of the old. It is God in 
Christ, nay, it is Christ himself becoming God over all, ascend- 
ing the steps of the throne, and sitting down its sole occupant 
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in the midst. Now how are we to address ourselves to this new 
stage of the religious consciousness, so as to find in it the vast 
spiritual resource it promises to afford. 

Our answer to this, needing always to be coordinated with the 
unvoiced teachings of experience, may be summary and brief. 
Above all, that image, as the subjective outlining of God upon 
the soul, must be kept constantly in view. We need not be 
mystics, but this much of mysticism is fundamentaLto the Chris- 
tian scheme. It is supplemented, however, by an element of 
realism that operates as a powerful check upon any disposition 
to drowse away the stern exactions of duty in a paradise of 
dreams. The three disciples, favored with the transfiguration 
spectacle, cannot always house on the mount. And, indeed, it 
is just here that we come specifically upon the matter we set 
out to suggest. There is a dream-state to Christian experience 
that has infested it all along, that gives rise to all the countless 
fanaticisms that have swarmed in its track, most of them inno- 
cent, some of them burning with the fires of hell, all of them 
serious obstructions to the progress of the truth. Christ is God 
tabernacling with men, that is going with them, living with 
them, fighting their battles for them, and the tent of the Taber- 
nacle was the commander-in-chief of the Israelitish host. It is 
no doubt—God be thanked !—an occasional brief spell on the 
mount, but soon there is the bugle-call of duty, and then it is, 
march, march away. 

The Christ-consciousness, with its vivid subjective outlining 
of the Master, must go with the disciple into the stern conflicts 
of active life, being a movable sanctuary for him, so to speak, 
raying out light and reinforcement for him when an emergency 
shall arise. It must come out in deepest, warmest, palpitating 
splendor, as the Holy Graal in the legend, when the soul quivers 
in the stress of temptation, and trembles in the balance between 
heaven and hell. The outlined God, making “an awful rose of 
dawn” on the horizon of the spirit, is a revelation of supernal 
beauty, no doubt, and may very well kindle all the highest, pur- 
est ardors of the soul, but he is a Redeemer none the less, and 
saves from sin while the dread emergency is pending. 
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What we are to warn against is, that these two offices are 
never to be divorced. We may see his glory, and love to see 
his glory, but it must be gilding the stony, thorny pathway of 
life. Shining evermore for beauty, and in his glorified figure 
the fairest among ten thousand, and the one altogether lovely, 
he must nevertheless be beckoned for the strong service of res- 
cue he is ever ready to afford. He is our deliverer from sin, 
offering himself to this end, not as God’s deputy, or God's sub- 
stitute, but as God himself, because deliverance from sin never 
came, and will never come, from any other source. We must 
have all this down in the rigid ways of the world, not alone in 
churches, not alone in the ecstatic visions of the Mount. It will 
be seen how inseparably the aesthetic and ethical elements of our 
religion coalesce. Either isolated falls away into naught, or at 
best into a poetic dream on the one side, and wearisome will- 
work on the other. 

Two things will sum up the practical philosophy of the reli- 
gion of Jesus: The God-consciousness must give place to the 
Christ-consciousness; and this must grow more and more in- 
tense and luminous as that glorious figure is met with, and 
mingled with, so to speak, in the work and worry of this sin- 
blighted world. The practicability of it is wholly a matter of 
experience, but has been tested and demonstrated by men in 
every condition and calling of life, and for thousands of years. 
In our day, despite the iron masque which sits so sternly on the 
face of the age, despite the cold, unspiritual, scientifically har- 
dened attitude of the leading social influences toward all this 
introspective discipline, as something alien and hostile to the 
commercial spirit of our time, to its money-getting greed, to its 
unscrupulous maxims in attaining to positions of inordinate 
wealth and power—despite what seems to be, in our hasty esti- 
mate, the untoward habit of the great masses of men, there are 
all around us thousands of men and women demonstrating for 
themselves, under every variety of circumstance, and under ev- 
ery stress of fiercest trial and disappointment the practicability 
of this experience, and the inexhaustible wealth of comfort it 
affords. These are in all ranks of life, and in every stage of at- 
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tainment from ignorance up. For it is not essential to this ex- 
perience that the subject of it should be able to analyze it as we 
have attempted to do. 

The Master knew its adaptability to all shades of human want 
and capacity, even the humblest, when he said that God had hid 
these things from the wise and prudent and revealed them to 
babes. They, the poor, the driven, the unfortunate, the afflicted, 
those down under the whip of circumstance, and dropped by the 
great ones as the despised refuse of social life, but now minded 
to rise,—these catch a glimpse of that image as it moves from 
city to city, and from plain to plain, over the dim land of Pales- 
tine, dispensing the sweet speech of mercy, and dropping benef- 
icent miracle over thousands such as they; they hear it speak 
of pardon, and light, and of the dear Father yearning towards 
his children when as yet they were rebellious and unkind, and 
of its coming from that far infinity and bringing the divine com- 
passion with it; of its going back thither when it could carry 
upward with it the eager eyes of such as they, won from their 
estrangement; they see it pass into a temporary eclipse on the 
cross, and in the lone silence of sepulchral gloom, then out again 
into the resurrection splendors of the glorified Son of man—this 
they carry with them, and go into the battle of life to endure its 
hardness, and achieve its conquests, under the light and guid- 
ance that evermore emanate from that source. We may rest 
assured their enterprise is not in vain. And so for all of us, 
whatever abundance of privilege may have fallen to our lot. 

This is the religion of Jesus stript of all its theological guises, 
and set down into the practical ways and stern wrestlings of hu- 
man life. There is no condition of men however humble, and 
no pursuit of life however intensely secular, provided only that 
the brand of the Evil One be not upon it, that may not be 
swayed, and molded, and spiritually lifted and toned, by a sense 
of the immanent Jesus, and by a daily discipline that will bring 
his image out more definitely on the soul. And certainly such 
a consummation would be but the realization of the mind of the 
Master, the purport and scope of all that he aimed to do and 
sufier for men. The time will come—let us hope that it is just 
now waiting to be ushered in—when all Christendom will con- 
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spire to this end, and the ethical features of the religion of Jesus 
will be rescued from the disastrous neglect into which they have 
fallen, and the severed branches of the Christian Church will 
blend once more under the inspiration of this Christocentric 
prifciple, and become living functions in the mystical body of 
our Lord. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE COLLEGE THE HOPE OF OUR LAND FOR CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 
By Pror. S. C. WELLS, PH. D., Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


Each age of the world has been marked by the strength and 
direction of its currents of thought. Our own has been, in these 
respects, most active and earnest. But among the great move- 
ments of the popular mind that have made it remarkable, none 
have been characterized by more earnestness and insistency— 
more severance from all the traditions of the past, than those 
concerned with the theory and practice of matters educational. 

This is attested, in part, by the extraordinary multiplication 
of schools of all grades in a ratio exceeding the increase in pop- 
ulation, phenomenal as this has been. Again, by the increase 
in facilities and appliances and radical changes in methods of 
instruction. Again, by the disposition to reach extremes in the 
use of means of culture and in the discipline and general con- 
duct of our schools. Ina word, there are those moltings and 
metamorphoses that indicate a heightened, restless public interest. 

No higher evidence, however, of the strength of this interest 
and the recognition of the claims of education, which are its 
subject, can be given than by the remarkable increase of endow- 
ments to our schools. In 1886 these reached the sum of $15,- 
000,000 exclusive of amounts under $5,000. The rate of in- 
crease since gives promise of abundant means for the realization 
of any ideal so far, at least, as this is contingent on material re- 
sources. 

These large benefactions flowing so steadily and freely into 
the school treasuries are not the gifts of Croesus alone from his 
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golden coffers and with his mixed motives. They come, as 
well, from patriots and philanthropists of lesser means, from 
those who, in every state of monied ability, recognize the com- 
mon brotherhood of man and who love Him who gave himself 
for the world. The states and general government, too, in recog- 
nition of the strength of this great popular trend, and in appre- 
ciation of the “power behind the throne,”’ have made and have 
sought to make appropriations to the same end. In many 
states, indeed, such provision has been made at the expense of 
other interests and in the face of a necessity, always a matter of 
grave concern in any representative government—an increase in 
the rate of taxation. 

In the midst of tendencies so full of promise, in the midst of 
this generous appreciation and lavish expenditure, “Watchman, 
what of the night ?”” Are the sacred interests in trust conserved? 
To the thoughtful mind are the tendencies healthful and are the 
results already reached commensurate with legitimate expecta- 
tion? We answer that the indications are not all healthful, nor 
all reassuring. 

The trend and drift seem to be, with all the energy of the 
nineteenth century, toward instruction rather than education. 
We need not, here, insist on the generic difference between 
these, nor, in insisting on the one, disparage the other. Both 
are of supreme importance to man in the discharge of his high 
functions. It is only where, in the reversal of the laws of mind, 
one attempts to usurp the place of the other that their relative 
importance in time and place must be insisted on. 

There is, confessedly, restlessness with the tedium of that 
steady and persistent drill involved in education. There is im- 
patience and misconception in reference to its fruits when esti- 
mated by false standards. There is temptation to use a large 
part of school time, all too brief at best, in the interest of what 
is falsely called practical, with the consequent loading and ex- 
tending courses of study. 

Again, the notable discoveries made in the domain of physi- 
cal sciences during the latter part of the last century and the 
wonderful ones in these closing years of the present, have given 
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a great impetus to these studies. In the light of modern science 
matter seems to be invested with properties, in nature and de- 
gree, undreamed of in the older philosophies. The fascination 
of its study, the manifold applications of its newly discovered 
laws, the widening vista of its possibilities, have strongly im- 
pressed the thought of the age with the savor of materialism. 
Time was when the distinction between mind and matter, be- 
tween the spiritual and material worlds, was sharply defined. 
Now between the two there seems a border land, a misty belt 
in which great ideas lie illy discerned, in which, indeed, “men 
seem as trees walking.” In the strong popular interest thus 
created, an influence is felt over the whole field of speculation 
and action. 

But in the swing of the pendulum of thought further and still 
further toward this end of its glittering arc, there is room for 
grave apprehension. For, in accordance with the beautiful law 
propounded by Geoffrey St. Hilaire no function can be unduly 
developed except at the expense of some other function. We 
rejoice in this extension of knowledge and in the rich fruitage 
it has borne. But are there no other interests than the material ? 
Are these the chief ones? Does the soul’s eye sweep no other 
horizon than the world of matter about us, as illimitable as this 
may be to our finite conception? If so, there is to be a stern 
insistence on and the recognition of other necessities, possibili- 
ties and destiny in every scheme of human culture. Who does 
not love nature! There is a grace and charm in her every vary- 
ing mood, when she smiles, when she weeps, in the bridal robes 
of Spring, in the widowhood of Winter. She is ever new, ever 
fresh in the interest of her phenomena. But is she self-con- 
scious? Is there a potency in her for the production of her 
own phenomena? Is her voice the expression of her own con- 
scious existence or but the sweeping of her tense chords by the 
hand of the Creator? Has she a soul and is she worshipful ? 
Better such worship, sad though the alternative may be, a wor- 
ship simple and earnest as that of the “Children of the Sun,” 
than that godlessness which attempts to exclude God from our 
schools. 

The blessed leaven of the Gospel has been permeating the 
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governments—has been adding to their freedom and glory and 
has introduced the higher civilization in which we boast. It 
has circumscribed the domain of idolatry. On heathen shores 
the temples of false worship will decay never there to be rebuilt 
again. Yet at such a time, and in a land which has had so rich 
an inheritance in the fruits of the Gospel, there seems a growing 
disposition to disassociate this Gospel from ali the ongoings and 
life of our government. There is a jealous care and nice dis- 
crimination as regards the conscience of the citizen; but it is 
too often a jealousy for the state and discrimination against the 
Gospel. Much has been done toward securing freedom of reli- 
gious opinion by the wise provisions of our Constitution. But 
much remains that vitally concerns the glory of the state and 
the blessedness of the subject in the spirit of the’administration 
of these provisions. 

For, Christianity is not an exotic on our shores to be intro- 
duced or excluded in accordance with political expediency. It 
belongs to the very warp and woof of our government by in- 
heritance from the Anglo-Saxon commonwealth and by coordi- 
nate growth, “not as a part, but as the inspirer, correcter, modi- 
fier—the power which, from rude and crude elements, helped to 
raise and shape the national character of the people from whom 
our institutions have been derived.”’” This vital connection, so 
little appreciated, has been uniformly sustained by the decisions 
of the most eminent jurists. In Washington county, New York, 
in 1810, an indictment was had against a party for “wickedly, 
maliciously and blasphemously uttering in the presence and 
hearing of divers good and Christian people, certain false and 
blasphemous words concerning the Christian religion and con- 
cerning Jesus Christ in contempt of the laws of the state.” 

In the hearing of the appeal by the Supreme Court the coun- 
sel for prisoner contended that the offense charged was not pun- 
ishable by the laws of the state—that the preamble to and the 
provisions of the Constitution of the state and silence of the 
legislature made it inferable that Christianity did not make a 
part of the common law of the state. Also that the Constitu- 
tion allows a free toleration of all religions and of all kinds of 
worship—that the offense charged attacked only the divinity of 
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Christ. To this the prosecution answered that the common law 
of England as it stood in 1776 was adopted by the constitution 
and made part of the law of the state. Blasphemy and the con- 
tumelious reproaches of our Saviour were punishable by the 
common law of England, not on account of there being in Eng- 
land an established Church, but that it was a principle coeval 
with the English law and had stood unshaken amid the revolu- 
tions and changes in Church and State. The prosecution fur- 
thermore cited from decided cases whereby the Court of the 
King’s Bench in England would not suffer it even to be debated 
that, to write against Christianity in general was not an offense 
punishable at common law in the temporal courts. 

Chancellor Kent, Chief Justice of the Court, in delivering the 
unanimous judgment of the Court, said that “whatever strikes 
at the root of Christianity tends manifestly to the dissolution of 
civil government’’—“that writings and actions which go to vilify 
the Gospel, continue to be an offense against the public peace 
and safety.’ “Such offences have always been condemned, in- 
dependent of any religious establishment or the rights of the 
Church. They are treated as affecting the essential interests of 
civil society.” 

Since Christianity is twined thus intimately about the very 
fibre of our government; since on its presence as a factor de- 
pend all that is vital and enduring in our institutions, it would 
seem necessary that the citizens of the state should be indoc- 
trinated in its great basal principles. It would also seem neces- 
sary that this be done in youth, when the influences on which 
character depends are most potent and enduring. Sparta, acting 
on the theory that its young men were the property of the state, 
assumed entirely their education, inspiring them with its tradi- 
tions, its ideas, its spirit. Directing means wisely to its narrow 
but intense national aims, it made of them the men who con- 
quered gloriously at Plataza, the heroes who died at Theymopy- 
lae. Our own government, among its other functions assumes, 
too, to no small extent, the education of its children. But, un- 
der the changed circumstances, does it do its work as consist- 
ently and as wisely? From the abundance of the common 
treasury it draws largely to this end. Moreover the tendency 
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is for its citizens, relieved of this burden in their private capac- 
ity, to stimulate steadily the work until it shall cover the whole 
ground, defying all private competition, crippling and ruining 
all private enterprises. This, however, would be a matter of 
small concern if the end were well accomplished. But in this, 
whether necessary or not, still the sad fact remains that there is 
a divorce between Christianity and education. In the different 
positions under the state organization there are many pious 
teachers, as incidents, not from necessity nor as the rule. There 
are many godly men and women, who, for the Master’s sake, 
are sowing the seeds of eternal truth in the opening mind as 
occasion offers. But the high traits and Christian consecration 
which prompt to such work were not sought in the matter of 
appointment except as they have in them the promise of moral 
lives. They have no market value and as against equal intel- 
lectual qualifications they make no basis for successful competi- 
tion. For, whether right or wrong, whether it may be avoided 
or whether without remedy, the state proposes to give only an 
education of the intellect. A certain amount of drill and in- 
struction even without moral culture is indispensable in the af- 
fairs of life and therefore useful. With this there can be no 
controversy. But the fallacy is in the theory and practice that 
education on such a basis, however far it may be pressed and 
however profoundly it may be done, can meet the supreme 
wants of a moral being such as man. 

What will it profit him in the light of his own higher and 
deathless interests, as a member of society, as a citizen of the 
state, if with his intellectual faculties developed to the highest 
degree, and with all the learning of all the schools, he be with- 
out those guiding, controlling, balancing principles which can 
be developed and exercised alone by moral culture? The ex- 
periment has been tried under the most favorable circumstances. 
Turn to Athens, where the greatest and wisest of the Greeks 
were the teachers of the people. With profound skill they 
awakened an interest and enthusiasm in all that pertained to 
the culture of the mind. The little land of islands, sea coast 
and mountain, the land of the olive and vine, became a nation 
of acute and vigorous thinkers. In the world of letters they 
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were creators. In all that is graceful and beautiful they became 
models for the ages. In every department of thought, in speech 
and in song, in philosophy, in art, they have left forever the im- 
press of their minds. Masters of their own age, they have 
reached across the centuries that have intervened and still witch 
the world. 

But there is another side. Aristides was just, Plato was wise, 
Epaminondas loved his country, Phocion was pure and happy 
in domestic life, Pericles died with the consciousness of never 
having caused an Athenian to put on mourning, Xenophon 
loved truth. -But these were mountain peaks, towering upward 
stately and grand toward a purer atmosphere, their summits 
rosy with “a light not seen on sea or land.” But the lower 
plane was in moral darkness. In their busy marts of trade, in 
their homes, at festival and feast, under the ivy, in their courts, 
in their temples, their public and private license, the moral color 
of their lives; all, as compared with that which we regard pure 
and chaste and of good report, is full of corruption. With all 
the glitter of their wonderful intellectual culture as projected 
against the background of their current history, how abhorrent 
seems their civilization and that of Corinth in its characteriza- 
tion by the Apostle to the Gentiles! 

But turning from the past to the present issues of our own 
time and land, we find much to fill the thoughtful mind with 
concern. The times seem sadly out of joint. A spirit of un- 
rest is abroad in the land. Interests clash with interests. The 
complementary factors in material progress are at antagonism. 
There is infidelity to trusts as a glaring feature of the times. 
The lesson of contentment learned by Paul is now but little 
conned. In its stead there is a forsaking of the older ways to 
wealth and power, because these are tedious and slow. In a 
word, methods, customs, institutions that have stood the tests 
and strain of a hundred years whilst we have been growing in 
prosperity and greatness are, little by little, dragging their an- 
chors. 

Is this picture of the insufficiency of merely intellectual cul- 
ture darkly drawn? Let us quote from an address delivered at 
Amherst by Dr. Seelye: “It is a remarkable fact which students 
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of social science clearly see, that with the increase of schools of 
learning there is also an enormous growth in the very evil which 
some men have supposed that the wisdom of this world was 
going to destroy. It is found in German statistics that while 
41 servant girls in 1,000,000 take their own lives, this is done 
by 163 doctors, 217 lawyers and 618 literary men and scholars. 
Our own census shows still darker figures. In 1850 the number 
of insane in our population was at the rate of about 1 to 1500 
in round numbers; in 1860 it was I in 1200; in 1870 it was I 
in 1000; in 1880 it was I in 550. The increase of the insane 
during the present century has been steady, large and universal 
in the civilized world, and the increase has been exactly propor- 
tioned to the increase of what we have called our civilization. 
Some of the very leaders in the war upon society are the choice 
products of our universities. The most dangerous class to any 
community: the foes to society most to be dreaded now or at 
any time, are not the uneducated class. There is in nature no 
solution of this problem, as the problem presents an exact con- 
tradiction of nature.” 

If, as we have a right to assume, the large contributions flow- 
ing in for educational purposes indicate a deep interest in this 
subject, it were well for educators to improve so happy a con- 
junction of circumstances by laying the foundations of their work 
broadly. If again, in the accomplishment of this work tendencies 
are manifesting themselves to ideas and methods not only for- 
eign, and therefore obstructive, but vicious, and therefore full of 
peril in their outcome, it were well if they built wisely too. 

Again, if as shown, the government, whose citizens are the 
subjects of education, has an inalienable connection with Chris- 
tianity, so that by the decisions of the highest courts Christian- 
ity is a part of the law—a connection so intimate that the same 
high authorities quoting from Justinian declare that “the knowl- 
edge of divine things is necessary as well as the knowledge of 
human things to say what is law in its administrative sense ;” 
then there can be no question that we need Christian educa- 
tion. For, profound apprehensions of right, those true and just 
discriminations between alternative views of duty, consideration 
for the rights and interests of others as against the strong lead- 
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ings of natural selfishness, a culture broad and deep enough to 
save our civilization from its wreck, can come from the Great 
Lawgiver alone, as in his own perfect life they are best illustrated 
and enforced. 

Where shall we turn for such an education? Naturally first 
to the Christian home in its early bias and enduring memories. 
Thrice blessed is the nation whose sons and daughters go forth 
from such homes to the activities of life and to take upon them- 
selves its burdens. These homes may be of the Jewish type, 
prescribed by God himself in which his commandments were to 
be taught diligently to the children of the homes; “Thou shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house and when thou 
walkest by the way and when thou liest down and when thou 
risest up, and thou shalt write them on the posts of thine house 
and on thy gates.” From homes so ordered how much of the 
strength and glory of Israel in all his fortunes went’forth ! 

In this later age, under this newer dispensation, look at the 
Christian homes of Germany, either where royalty is nurtured 
or where in simplicity and purity they nestle in shadowed val- 
ley or by the side of dancing waters. Glance at the Christian 
homes of our own land, where tender solicitude, indoctrination 
in truth and principle, where faithful counsels, illustrated by the 
charms of every Christian grace have given to many a life a bias 
and fragrance that have endured long after white haired parents 
have fallen in the sleep of death. But such homes are sadly 
few in comparison with our teeming population. Even where 
the elements exist, as intelligence, piety, time, much of the work 
which is their sacred function, which parents may do and they 
only, is relegated in whole or in part to other agencies organized 
to such ends and which have multiplied so rapidly in our age. 

In conversation, recently, with the president of a prominent 
New England college, he lamented the decay of religion in the 
family which he, in common with many other observant men felt 
to be most noticeable in modern New England. There is, for in- 
stance, a growing tendency on the part of the sons of the Pilgrims 
to intermit the service of family prayer. As a consequence the 
young of these households enter college with a spirit of indiffer- 
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ence if not of irreverence and out of all sympathy with the re- 
ligious atmosphere and influence of the institution. 

Shall we turn to the church? There is no need to magnify 
its efficiency as an educator. By its establishment it has within 
it the oracles of truth. By its mission it deals with the highest 
forms of wisdom and knowledge which it becomes man to know. 
Drawn from the fountain of all truth, the agency of the great 
truths it proclaims, illustrates and enforces by the highest and 
holiest of all sanctions can never be overestimated. Addressed 
primarily to the conscience, their influence is felt in arousing the 
mind, in making better members of society, better citizens of 
the state, as well as inheritors of eternal life. Whilst the wisest 
and greatest may sit with perennial profit under its ministrations, 
to very many, it is from necessity their only education. But 
compared with its great work, even that of education is a “serv- 
ing of tables” which the church has turned over to its hand- 
maids, the universities and colleges of its planting. For it can- 
not, would not compel the attendance of those whom it would 
instruct, nor are the great truths which it proclaims those for 
which the world is hungering and thirsting. Great and gracious 
as are its provisions, freely as they are offered, the cry of the 
prophet is still heard, “My people wil! not hear.” For, exclusive 
of the regions still destitute of its organization, how small a pro- 
portion of the population of any land come within its walls. Of 
this number how few come with a frequency that would warrant 
expectation of profit ? 

The census tables, invaluable for other purposes, give no data 
for such estimates. They can be derived only approximately 
from the observation of each church within the field of its own 
activity. A report has been made of a canvass in 1885 by the 
churches of Vermont to ascertain the number of church goers 
within their bounds. This showed a total in 42 townships of 
52,838 people. Of these 25,586 are church attendants, while 
27,252 never attend church. Of these non-attendants more than 
half live within easy walking distance of the sanctuary. In this 
estimate those who attend God’s house as often as once in three 
months are classed as church goers. But if, instead of all, only 
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those be counted who regularly attend, the figures become start- 
ling. The aggregate congregations in this district of 52,838 
people are put down at only 9,812 of whom 3,500 are Romanists 
and only 5,400 Protestants, thus making the average attendance 
only one sixth of the inhabitants. It is added as a sad commen- 
tary on this report, “If the Son of Man were to come now 
would he find faith on earth ?” 

There is nothing in the situation or condition of this state 
which would make the results there reached an unfair basis for 
general comparison. In this pressing need, therefore, of that 
which is so necessary to the preservation and perpetuity of our 
institutions, and to supply which their seems no promise nor po- 
tency elsewhere, where shali we look? We answer to the col- 
lege. For, first, the greater number of colleges in the United 
States, at least are essentially Christian. From the rude begin- 
nings of colonial times to the present, they have been the plant- 
ing of Christian men and women. They have been manned, too, 
in great part by godly men who have borne in their connec- 
tion the “burden and the heat.’ In all the mutations of the 
times but few of them have lost, in whole or even in ‘part, this 
distinctive characteristic. 

The American college was without controversy organized as 
a nursery of sanctified intelligence. The faith of the church 
trusted that under its agency not only the youth of the church 
who had been called to the ministry of the Word would receive 
preparatory training, but that many others would, as a result of 
the blessed opportunities thus enjoyed, be consecrated to God 
to meet the growing wants of the church in all departments of 
its work. This consummation has pressed heavily on the heart 
of the church in all the years. For this its means have been 
given with increasing liberality. For this its prayers have gone 
with its means. Stated petitions have been appointed by the 
church and at the altars of many a household the interests of 
the college are remembered. From such considerations it will 
be evident that the work of promoting sanctified intelligence and 
of bringing its subjects as far as may be under the influence of 
the truth are among the most inalienable functions of the col- 
lege. Failing in this, though it may grow in the number of its 
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students ; though it may add building to building and shine in 
all the glory of spires and polished columns ; though its courses 
of study be extended and the work of intellectual culture be 
thoroughly performed it will have retreated on the line of its 
own advance. The distinguished president of a southern col- 
lege remarked, some years since, “If a student leave our college 
without having been brought savingly under the influence of 
the truth, | feel, that however bright he may be and however 
well-instructed, that, in his case the college has been a failure.” 
This is a high ideal, but it is one that may be aimed at. With 
such convictions Pennsylvania College and her daughters have 
impressed themselves indelibly on the church. 

But how is the college to be held to this great work? How 
is it to be true to all its traditions ? How is it to conserve in a 
still higher degree the momentous interests committed to its 
charge? We answer, by keeping it on the line of its own 
work. It here occupies a distinctive sphere, has its own peculiar 
methods and has great and gracious opportunities for the edu- 
cation of mind and heart. Outside of this it loses its strength 
like Antaeus above the earth. It is tempted to the enlargement 
of its courses of study and to the adoption of university methods. 
But it is especially tempted to narrow the range of theory and 
drill so as to develop the expert. It must, in justice, be confes- 
sed that this is a product of the schools which the world expects 
and admires. For the world has need of men thoroughly ac- 
quainted in practice with the different departments of thought 
and action. Whilst this may be true as it is, the only question 
is as to the time, place and circumstances under which these 
products shall be attempted. For, in accordance with a law to 
which reference has been made, no one function can be unduly 
developed except at the expense Of some other function. 

It is a popular reproach to college graduates that they are not 
equipped for any calling in life, or, as it is more grossly ex- 
pressed, not able to make a living except in teaching school, for 
which of course the qualifications are spontaneous and universal. 
But there seems manifest injustice in such reproach. The stu- 
dent's college may not have fitted him for keeping, at once, the 
complex accounts that represent the buying and selling in the 
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great marts of the world, nor to be at ease or safety in associa- 
tion with the stock dealers on Wall street. He may find it dif- 
ficult to get his activities and new acquisitions into line promptly 
for farming more successfully than his fathers have done. He 
may not even be prepared to conduct ship or steamer from one 
side of the Atlantic basin to the other when storms are in the 
air. But if Alma Mater has aroused the dormant powers of his 
mind, so as to show him his strength, has taught him to reason, 
has taught him patience and system in work: if during this sea- 
son of culture the seeds of truth have been dropped, little by 
little, into the expanding mind there to be nurtured by college 
opportunities and associations whilst they grow into right views 
of life and right habits, he should rise up and call her blessed. 
It is the province of the university, if it have one not already 
encroached on, to give him the more special qualifications for 
the different activities of life. Whatever may be said the well 
trained college man grasps very rapidly and very comprehen- 
sively the requirements for practical pursuits, whether in the 
professions or in trade, science or commerce. The following 
extract from “Successful Men of To-Day,” by W. F. Crafts, is 
in point: “I have examined the educational record of the seventy 
foremost men in American politics—cabinet officers, senators, 
congressmen and governors of national reputation—and I find 
that thirty-seven of them are college graduates, that five more 
had a part of the college course but did not graduate, while only 
twenty-eight did not go to college at all. As not more than one 
young man in five hundred goes to college, and as this one-five- 
hundredth of the young men furnish four-sevenths of our dis- 
tinguished public officers, it appears that a collegian has seven 
hundred and fifty times as many chances of being an eminent 
governor or congressman as other young men.” 

The college receives and brings under its influence the young 
at that critical period when character is forming. The son in 
his father’s house yields obedience to the laws of his parents 
and to the regulations of the household, unreckoningly, as to 
the orderings of nature. The great alternatives in action which 
test and strain, which confirm him in virtue or ruin, have not 
yet come. He is in comparative safety beneath the home roof. 
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Moreover, in his limited experience, his faculty of comparison 
scarcely developed and with scant data for its exercise; with 
memories of the loving offices for helpless infancy, father and 
mother are to him the wisest and the best. 

In leaving home for purposes of education, if there does not 
come the rebound from the stringency of parental discipline, 
there certainly does come the necessity for self-directed action. 
A larger experience in men gives him new standards of good- 
ness and wisdom for better or for worse. But in the intimate 
associations of college life extending through the years of his 
course, he insensibly associates the learning he admires with 
the Christian character and consecration of those who are made 
his guides and companions. In such an atmosphere there often 
come revolutions in the aims of life. To the most there is, little 
by little, a widening of the narrowness of self-seeking and an 
elevation to a higher and broader plane. For, statistics prove 
abundantly that the large majority of college students who re- 
main for any sufficient time under its discipline and under its 
influence are influenced for good. This is especially true of 
what are termed the “smaller colleges.” Some, sad to say, de- 
teriorate, some are ruined. But it is the smaller number who 
bring reproach on the college name. 

Here, again that eclecticism is proscribed that would restrict 
the student’s attention in his immature growth to that class of 
studies which concern the intellect only and that bear more di- 
rectly on the application of knowledge to special lines of busi- 
ness. On the contrary his mind is brought necessarily into in- 
timate contact with such as not only lend to the strengthening 
of his expanding powers, but which reform and refine the taste 
and with those higher ones in the domain of moral science and 
religious thought which lay bare the springs of action, afford 
the grounds for true judgments, which elevate, broaden and de- 
velop that higher nature which more than aught else is his dis- 
tinguishing inheritance and glory. 

The simple introduction of the Bible into our public schools 
has become a matter of contention with a doubtful issue. Here, 
at least, it can be taught. How can we estimate the value to 
the understanding of the studies, by which it is informed, being 
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brought thus intimately into contact with, of their being illus- 
trated and inspired by the rhetoric, the history, logic and archz- 
ology of this great comprehensive agency in all sound educa- 
tion! Huxley, whose bias would not make him a partial witness, 
has said that with the Bible, Milton and Shakespeare, no one 
need be dependent on Greece for culture. 

All familiar with the style of Macaulay can discover his indebt- 
edness to this book on every pictured page. 

But in the morning of life and in the happy scenes of college 
days, in the freedom from the cares and pre-occupations that 
come later, as these humbler lessons from the wondrous book, 
so full of beauty and interest are grasped by the expanding 
mind, the elements of its higher and holier truths may be re- 
ceived, if ever, into the good ground of the heart. 

In the apprehension of that form of education which it is the 
province of the college to give, and which the Christian college 
can best give, Huxley seems to have had more than half glimp- 
ses. For, with the necessary difference between college and 
university, and with the impress of a deeper signification to truth 
—a significance that the Roman Governor could not grasp—he 
spoke grand words and beautiful ones on becoming Lord Rector 
of Aberdeen University : “In an ideal university, as I conceive it, 
a man should be able to gain instruction in all forms of knowledge, 
and discipline in the use of all the methods by which knowledge 
is obtained. In such a university the force of living example 
should fire the student with a noble ambition to emulate the 
learning of learned men and to follow in the footsteps of ex- 
plorers in new fields of knowledge. The very air he breathes 
should be charged with that enthusiasm for truth, that fanaticism 
of veracity which is a greater possession than much learning: a 
nobler gift than the power of increasing knowledge, by so much 
greater and nobler than these as the moral nature of man is 
greater than the intellectual.” 

The college as a home of Christian education; from its or- 
ganization fitted to the work of symmetrically developing the 
faculties of mind and heart; untrammeled by the state and 
therefore free to impress upon its subjects the high and holy 
lessons that infinitely transcend all the learning of all the schools ; 
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unconnected with the state and therefore conservative and safe 
from popular waves and periodic changes; the object of increas- 
ing benefactions from all who would perpetuate the highest in- 
terests through time; dowered by the prayers of the Church 
and household; the Christian College is the hope of society, 
the bright expectation of the Church for its impending conflicts 
and predestined victories. 


—— -~<—-- 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE PRAYER FOR THE KINGDOM.,* 
By Rev. J. A. SINGMASTER, A. M, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The petition, “Thy Kingdom come,” besides being a sublime 
prayer, is the epitome of history and the essence of prophecy. 
It expresses the often unuttered yearning of the ages for the 
better time to come. It is the embodiment of an idea older 
than time and fasting as eternity. It has for its center the per- 
son and work of Jesus Christ and embraces in its application 
every tribe and nation, the untold myriads which have passed 
away and the generations yet unborn. It contemplates the uni- 
versal empire and the glory of God, under whose beneficent 
reign the law of love will be supreme. Heaven shall come down 
to earth, for His will shall be done here as there. 

But alas! men have said this prayer so often and in such a 
way that it has almost lost its meaning to them. Its familiarity 
has destroyed its power. Christendom has ever enshrined it in 
her liturgies but too often ignored it in her activities. Even 
now at the close of this blessed nineteenth century this prayer 
is a new revelation to those who ponder it. I believe that the 
Church is just awakening to somewhat of a conception of its 
meaning. Men ordinarily live so remote from the mount of vis- 
ion, are so selfish in their actions and contracted in their views 
that they fail to take in a scheme so vast and all embracing as 
the kingdom of God. The brevity of the individual life and the 


*An address delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., June 24, 1888. 
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narrowness of the environment make us forget that “Providence 
takes a step and ages roll away.” (Guizot). 

This text may seem to some to be of too general a character 
to be apposite to this particular occasion. But aside from the 
fact that this very general character suits it to any occasion, 
there is a peculiar propriety in its present use as the basis of an 
address before a Young Men’s Christian Association, for the 
work of this Association ought to be and is, I believe, in the 
line of this prayer. No more appropriate motto could be in- 
scribed upon its banners and written over the portals of its halls 
than “Thy kingdom come.” I want to deepen your conviction 
to the effect that the cause in which you are engaged is the cause 
of God and of humanity and therefore worthy of your best 
thinking and most earnest acting. In the providence of God 
the Y. M. C. A. has become a light-radiating centre, especially 
in the large cities, and a noble instrumentality for good every- 
where. Not the least service rendered by our Alma Mater has 
been the equipment of a number of young men for this partic- 
ular sphere of usefulness in the chief city of this Commonwealth, 
in the metropolis of the nation and elsewhere. 

The kingdom is to come in the realization of just such objects 
as the Y. M. C. A. has in view. 

1. It is to be commended for its spirit of work. Whatever 
else the Y. M. C. A. is, it is active; either that or nothing. It, 
at least, has heeded the injunction, “Son, go work’’—which is at 
once the evidence of life and obedience. Whatever fears may 
have arisen lest it should be theologically unsound and practi- 
cally irresponsible, they must be groundless as long as benevo- 
lent results continue. And, indeed, the Church will have herself 
to blame for any weakness or disaster; for the active members 
are all communicants. The world will not be taken for Christ 
without tremendous labor. Universal experience has settled 
that, but we have been slow to learn it. The moral deserts of 
earth will never blossom as the rose unless you break them up 
with the ploughshares of the gospel of repentance and open 
channels for the life-giving waters of salvation. 

2. I believe again that the Y. M. C. A. is a powerful auxiliary 
of the Kingdom because of the special work it does—saving and 
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employing young men, for from them most is to be feared and 
most to be hoped. It is a sad reflection that the vast majority 
of the patrons of the dram shop and other dens of vice are 
young men. I have seen them swarm out of theatre doors by 
the hundred. While only about one-tenth of the young men 
of the land are in the Sunday-school, the penitentiary is full of 
them. In one of the largest prisons of the Empire State, of 
which two-thirds of the inmates are males, about two-thirds of 
these are but twenty-six years of age. In a similar institution, 
to which no boys are admitted, the average age of the 1900 in- 
mates is only twenty-four years. 

On the other hand what mighty possibilities for good reside 
in young men, and what prodigies of labor they may accom- 
plish! Of the 2,500,000 men enlisted in our civil war one-half 
were under 24 years of age and two-thirds under 30. Athan- 
asius was only 29 when he stood up against the world in defence 
of the truth at the Council of Nice. Luther nailed his Ninety- 
Five Theses to the church door at Wittenberg when he was 34. 
His coadjutor, Melanchthon, was but 17 when he issued his 
Greek grammar, and only 24 when he wrote the Loci Com- 
munes of which fifty editions were printed in his life time. Cal- 
vin wrote the immortal Institutes at 27. The battle of the Re- 
formation, as nearly all the battles for freedom, was largely 
fought by young men. Blessed, therefore, is that institution 
that saves the young men and enlists them in the cause of truth. 

3. For the promotion of Christian unity, and thus for the re- 
alization of Christ’s prayer that his followers might be one, there 
is no greater agency extant than the Y. M. C. A. Undenomi- 
national in character and evangelical in aim, it secures coopera- 
tion which would be otherwise impossible. It removes preju- 
dices and promotes charity. The bitterness of past ecclesiastical 
conflicts is almost impossible to-day with the better understand- 
ing which mutual labors have brought about. I am sure that 


the basis of that union which is lasting, is unity of spirit rather 
than exact doctrinal agreement and liturgical uniformity ; and 
that codperation in work is of far more account than the ques- 
tions of apostolic succession or even of “Symbolical Books.” 
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4. But an even more important service than this is the Y. M. 
C. A. rendering in the fulfilment of the great commission to 
evangelize. In the settlement of the problem of reaching the 
unchurched people of the large centers of population, these as- 
sociations of young men are a very vital factor, with their ease 
of access, reading-rooms, entertainments, free lectures, baths, 
gymnasiums and religious services of a popular character. They 
thus become a John the Baptist in paving the way for the 
Church. . 

I have no doubt, too, that in the colleges these societies do 
incalculable good in promoting piety and in awakening sinners. 
On the day of prayer for colleges I heard Dr. Cuyler say, at the 
meeting in his own church, at which representatives from the 
Y. M.C. A. of the principal New England colleges and Prince- 
ton were present, that he attributed his conversion and subse- 
quent entrance into the ministry to the influence of a society of 
young men at Princeton. 

It is also a source of profound gratitude in these days that a 
foreign missionary movement of such magnitude and importance 
is in progress among our institutions of learning, having its ori- 
gin and advocates in the Associations. What better credential 
of their divine sanction than this can we ask? Oh, it is inspir- 
ing to know that in the new education of the present day—more { 
practical and sensible than that of any preceding generation—as 
well as in the much needed physical culture which goes with it, 
there is this great revival of the missionary spirit. I see in it 
the answer to the deathless petition, “Thy kingdom come.” 
What grand promises this attitude of affairs contains for the fu- 
ture, when young men in sound health with sinewy bodies and 
dauntless courage and the spirit of martyrdom are marching on 
the citadels of heathenism! May God speed the day when every 
young man in our colleges may hear and obey the bugle call 
that summons the sacramental host to conflict and victory! 

And so we pray, “Thy kingdom come.” 

I. Mark the scope of this prayer. We can only understand 
it when we look at it undivorced from its connection. Remem- 
ber that it is a part—yea, the substance—of that “model prayer,” 
to be used always and everywhere. The Jewish rabbis had 
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taught even then that no prayer could be complete without a 
petition for the coming of the kingdom, though little did they 
comprehend the glory of the true kingdom. Standing very near 
the beginning of the prayer, it seems significant of the duty, as 
elsewhere taught, to seek first the kingdom of God, and all 
through life to keep his glory in view. Human ambition is to 
be moderated and directed by its spirit and every lasting achieve- 
ment is to be sought within its charmed circle. All motives 
and purposes are to be submitted to this touch-stone and enter- 
tained or rejected according to its verdict. 

Noticee, further, that immediately following the petitions for 
the coming of the kingdom and the full sway of the divine will, 
stand the request for “daily bread,” intimating that even the 
pressing needs of an outer life are not to be more regarded than 
the needs of the kingdom, that we are to pray for both at once, 
that we need the kingdom more than the bread, yea, that whether 
we eat or drink, or whatever we do, we are to do all to the glory 
of God, and that the bread is to be asked that in the enjoyment 
and strength of it we may press forward the claims of the king- 
dom. 

This is by no means an arbitrary arrangement of Christ for 
the prosecution of his claims, the logical order of our life being 
that the lower should minister the higher. Coming into a 
world of moral disorder, and consequent darkness and pain, from 
the realms of harmony and joy in the presence of God where 
serene peace is the portion of every soul, he taught his disciples 
and us to pray in our search for happiness, Thy kingdom come. 

This petition has been fittingly called the prayer of his- 
tory. All human events revolve around the cross upon a 
greater or less orbit. This is the true philosophy of history. 
Without this truth as a starting point, you may make history to 
mean anything or nothing, but only thus can you look at it as a 
unity and the race as one. ‘An overruling providence links all 
the affairs of men by an inexorable law to Calvary. The plan- 
ets do not move more surely in their appointed paths around the 
centre of their system than the nations do in fulfilling God’s 
will. 

At first thought it appears singular that the Bible, laying 
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claim to the allegiance of mankind, should so largely restrict its 
historical records to the doings of a single people. Under the 
shadow of the pyramids, or of the massive walls and hanging 
gardens of Babylon, in empires so vast and powerful that Israel 
was as nothing beside them, the sacred historians are never di- 
verted from the main purpose of telling the story and voicing 
the hopes and prospects of their people as being the brightest 
and best of all the earth. Standing at the vantage point of this 
nineteenth century, we are prepared to justify the wisdom of 
inspiration in giving us what the Bible contains and nothing 
else. For is it not evident that whatever of good has survived 
the catastrophe of the ages, it has come to us more largely 
through the Jew than through the Gentile? Matthew Arnold 
names as the two powerful forces bequeathed to us by antiquity, 
Hellenism and Hebrewism—the desire for pure abstract truth, 
on the one hand, and the authority of conscience on the other. 
I wonder whether he does not give Greece credit for more than 
it deserves, for truth and conscience are joined in holy wedlock 
everywhere in sacred writ. 

When Judaism gives Christianity birth, the latter becomes 
the theme of the Book. Henceforth that crystal stream of 
providence and prophecy, which had come down through the cen- 
turies like a thread of silver, expands into an ocean. The King- 
dom is coming to a fullerdevelopment. A new epoch in its his- 
tory is reached. The Jews were the means, under God, whereby 
salvation was prepared for mankind, as Kurtz remarks, and the 
Gentiles prepared mankind for salvation. When, therefore, the 
fulness of time had come, and the Redeemer had appeared, and 
thus the particular work of Judaism completed, the Kingdom 
begins the work of conquest. And lo! it appropriates the lan 
guage of the cultivated Greek and mounts the chariot of Roman 
power. It survives the decay of empire, and in its conflicts 
outlives the shock of battle. Nothing permanently obstructs 
its onward march or impairs the vigor of its youth. 

The history of Europe and America is the history of the 
matchless triumph of Christian civilization. The end is not yet. 
If with the comparatively small facilities Christianity has won 
its way from the prison of persecution to the throne of empire, 
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what may not be looked for now, when science has become her 
handmaid and the inventive genius of man her servant ? 

II. But even now, in spite of what has been wrought, is there 
any probability of the final, complete triuiuph of the kingdom? 

1. Men “say that ancient civilizations are too refractory to be 
moulded into the spirit of the Gospel, and that the heathen are 
too firmly wedded to their superstitions to be converted to God. 
O, in our meanness of spirit and powerlessness of faith, think of 
Christ! He stood alone in his serene majesty and boldly taught 
the story and the glory of that kingdom for which we are to 
pray. He, speaking as it were into the air, with no press to rec- 
ord and no sail to carry his words; with no convincing illustra- 
tions of saintly martyr-spirit to point to; no Rome, or Antioch 
or America, with their converted thousands to authenticate his 
message—He, towering up in solitary grandeur of might and 
sight above all men, said unto his disciples, ‘When ye pray, 
say Thy kingdom come!’”’ (Storrs). 

Surely Christ believed in and taught the coming of the king- 
dom and his testimony must be true. Nor will it be questioned 
that holy men of old, who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, predict the success of this prayer with all the glow 
and hopefulness of promise in language rich with all the wealth 
of oriental metaphor. Our faith, therefore, in the spread of 
Christianity is the measure of our faith in the Bible and in God. 
The logical consequence of rejecting the one is the rejection of 
all. If Christianity have not vitality enough to displace idola- 
try, then it is not divine and Christ is not the Son of God, and 
the Scriptures are not true. We are forced to one of two con- 
clusions: either that Christianity is a stupendous fraud, involv- 
ing centuries of time and millions of men, including the most 
enlightened and benevolent of the race, or that it is divine and 
will be victorious. 

2. Even apart from a personal faith in its doctrines but, weigh- 
ing it in the scales of an unbiased judgment, much must be con- 
ceded to it in view of its wonderful and universal adaptation. 
Bound by no custom, subject to no language, independent of 
mere form, unfettered by temporal government, without preju- 
dice of race or caste, it is equally at home amid the bleak high- 
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lands or the splendors of the tropics. Founded and fostered in 
the Orient, it flourishes like a native growth in the Occident. 
Reared under the shadow of tyranny, it maintains its identity 
in the freest of republics. . Started on its mission when schools 
were few and superstitions many, it has never been made anti- 
quated by the mighty strides of science. Everywhere it has 
been the precursor of reform and the friend of the stricken. In 
its wake have sprung up the greatest seats of learning and the 
most humane of institutions. And, above all, whatever may be 
justly claimed for the purest of false religions, it can be truth- 
fully said of the religion of Christ alone that 7¢ satisfies the heart. 

3. The promise of success is not a matter of theory or even 
of probability, but rests upon the tangible facts of history. 

When we get above petty local incident, closing our eyes to 
the defection of an unfaithful few and our ears to the babblings 
of infidelity and measure the progress of the kingdom by gen- 
erations, we are amazed at the result. When Christ taught this 
prayer Rome was at the zenith of imperial grandeur and power. 
The loftiest of her Seven Hills was crowned with a magnificent 
temple dedicated to Jupiter. Greece had then attained “the cli- 
max of religious art,” enshrining her favorite deities in temples 
so noble and beautiful that even their ruins excite one’s admira- 
tion. The streets of Athens were lined with altars. Statues of 
gods and goddesses graced her rocky ledges. Wherever the 
eye turned were seen “objects of devotion” in sculptured forms 
and architectural triumphs. Grave senators appealed to the 
gods, while sages and scientists predicted coming events from 
silly presages. Everywhere irreligion or false religion, in coarser 
or refined forms, flourished. Germany was largely forest, inhab- 
ited by a warlike people. England was pagan and little known, 
while America was for fifteen centuries undiscovered. When 
Paul, in answer to the Macedonian appeal, went to Philippi, he 
found not a solitary Christian in Europe. Even the temple of 
Solomon was in the hands of the heathen. 

But, mark the mighty change. Rome soon yielded her impe- 
rial sceptre to a Christian emperor and dedicated her basilicas 
to the worship of Jehovah. “The idols of Greece had for ages 
been the curiosities of art,’’ while that Jesus, whose ressurrec- 
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tion was the object of ridicule by the wise men on the Areopa- 
gus, is to-day worshiped in the palace of her king. Germany, 
England and America, are now illustrations of the transforming 
power of divine grace, and from them is going forth the leaven 
that is moving the world. 

Do you ask for figures? Why should I weary you with the 
recital of oft-quoted and well authenticated numerals? From 
the handful have come millions. During the present century, 
in spite of alluring worldliness and adverse immigration, the 
membership of the churches in this country has grown in 
greater ratio than the population. 

Does this show that Christianity is effete? It is true that it 
has not yet conquered the world, but in all fairness have not the 
results been commensurate with the effort? We have been 
playing at missions and yet miracles of gentile conversion have 
taken place within the memory of this generation. 

But you say, there are more heathen in the world to-day than 
ever before. I answer there are more Christians than ever be- 
fore and that the proportion of the latter to the whole popula- 
tion is much greater. For every single convert on the day of 
Pentecost, there are 100,000 living to-day. 

But you say that millions of Christians are indifferent and the 
means of evangelization comparatively feeble. I answer Pales- 
tine is small, but she has given the world mighty impulses. Eng- 
land is small, but she is the mistress of the seas. Napoleon was 
a little man, but Europe shook under his step. So the Scriptures 
may appear small, but they are a lever that is moving the world. 
“This /zttle Gospel, this ‘foolishness of God,’ is a mighty power. 
* * Law is planted in it. Penalty flashes from it. Promises 
shine with celestial effulgence’ in it. When an embassador 
was sent by an African prince, who had seen and felt England's 
power, to Queen Victoria to ask her the source of her country’s 
greatness, she gave him a beautiful copy of the Bible, saying, 
“Take this to your sovereign and tell him that this is the secret 
of England's greatness.” 

But you say, Behold the prodigious advances the Mohamme- 
dans are making! The pessimists are getting alarmed. Upon 
competent authority, it may be answered that their progress has 
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been grossly exaggerated and the work they have done is neces- 
sarily extremely superficial. But even granting that whole tribes 
have abandoned their fetich for the lesser evils of Mohamme- 
danism, does that militate against the coming of Christ's king- 
dom? Not at all. 

In reference to all these things I would ask not only, Where 
is your faith? but also, Where is your judgment? Have you 
forgotten that the Jews spurned Christianity, that the Romans 
outlawed it, that the Greeks ridiculed it? “Infidelity has always 
boasted that it was staggering to its fall... Hume and Gibbon 
predicted its overthrow. Tom Paine declared that he would 
outlive it. But all these things only confirm the words of Beza: 
The Church is an anvil that has worn out many hammers. 

India, the home of one-sixth of the race, is yielding to the 
claims of the Gospel. Japan, the most progressive of oriental 
countries, is adopting our higher civilization. Even the dark 
continent is seeing the dawn of her emancipation. The open- 
ing of the Congo, embracing a region larger than the United 
States, is the latest herald of the coming day. Much has been 
done, but not a tithe of what might have been. Dr. Pierson has 
well said, “We can gird the globe with a zone of light in twenty 
years if we have men and money, both of which the Church is 
perfectly able to furnish in abundance. * * God has flung 
the doors wide open, actually challenging the world to take pos- 
session. He has wrought results within a half century that have 
constrained even unbelievers to say, This is the finger of God. 
* * * Within a quarter of a century the most stupendous 
achievements of the human mind seem to have reached their 
climax. * * But God always keeps pace with man. * * 
The study of history shows that in the march of humanity God 
has always led. * * Accordingly God has accomplished 
within half a century what we should have supposed it would 
require half a millennium to effect.” 

The meridian glory of the kingdom is not nearly so far off as 
our unbelieving hearts suggest. 

III. The conversion of the world will never be accomplished 
in the divine plan without the use of imstrumentalities. The 
problems of evangelization must be wrought out by man under 
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the guidance of the Holy Spirit. It would be assuming a hope- 
less and a useless task to endeavor to enumerate all the agen- 
cies under the control of God “who maketh winds his messen- 
gers; his ministers a flaming fire ;’ but we are not at a loss to 
mention in one word his prime minister. It is JZad. The hu- 
man intellect is the greatest force in creation. Before jts royal 
sceptre all nature bows. Under God it becomes the chief factor 
in the kingdom of grace. What the Church needs, therefore, 
to-day, what it has always needed, is the consecration of ‘rained 
talent. 1 do not say that God can not and does not make men 
of humble attainments grandly useful in the kingdom. I am 
not even arguing that every minister of the Gospel must be a 
thoroughly educated man; but I do say that it is only reasona- 
ble that the highest gifts of God ought to be dedicated to His 
service, and that these will tell most largely in the extension of 
His kingdom. It may be urged that many gifted men are emi- 
nently impractical and unsuccessful, but surely this is the fault 
of the training and not of the gift. Any culture that unfits us 
for the comprehension and performance of the larger duties of 
life in our relations to society and to the age, is all too narrow. 
But | apprehend that the fault is not so much even in the train- 
ing as in the animating spirit underlying men’s lives. O shame- 
ful puerility, that any one should sink the maz in the scientist, 
physician, politician, merchant or even clergyman! A man 
ought to be larger than his profession; he ought to be more 
than a specialist. I believe that the problem given every man 
to work out, is how in his own appointed sphere he may make 
his life a contribution to the kingdom—a resplendent stone in 
the mighty temple of God. 

While there is abundant room for the exercise of whatever 
powers men may have, it is evident that the very possession of 
cultivated gifts constitutes a divine call to service. The king- 
dom demands men of large vision who can measurably take in 
the scope of this prayer. It may be well enough for the hum- 
ble toiler to look only at his littler corner, but God lays it upon 
the consciences of young men trained in a Christian college to 
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look beyond into the broad world-field, with its teeming millions, 
its vast demands and splendid opportunities. 

Here are great difficulties which only the cultivated intellect 
can surmount. The Church has made a mistake in frequently 
not putting the right man in the right place. Ah! she has been 
forced tp it, perhaps, because her ungrateful sons, after having 
enjoyed the provisions of education, have turned their backs 
upon her in the pursuits of a selfish ambition. It is impossible 
for the uneducated worker to cope with the sophistries of infi- 
delity, the tenacity of venerable customs, the wiles of priest- 
craft and the dense darkness of heathendom. There are conti- 
nents to be taken for Christ, nations to be evangelized and hoary 
superstitions to be overthrown! The conflict is mighty, de- 

~manding the most unswerving conviction, the most dauntless 
courage, the loftiest culture and the noblest effort of manhood. 

And so, when the world is conquered for Christ, the demand 
for consecrated intellect will never cease until its regenerate 
population is organized into free governments and employed in 
the useful and honorable spheres of a livelihood. Christianity 
owes it to God and humanity to give the barbarian a language 
for jargon, commerce for barter and to share with him the pro- 
ducts of its inventive genius to make life more endurable and 
joyous. 

IV. And now let me remind you once more that this prayer— 
Thy kingdom come—is the rule by which God measures the 
success of human life. As men are dominated by its spirit, as 
they iabor by this standard, do they fail or succeed, survive or 
perish. The test of enduring work and immortality is not wealth, 
nor power, nor culture, nor freedom? «The test is this,” says 
Dr. Storrs, “How far is the divine idea realized? Is the king- 
dom of God set up? Is his will measurably done? Here is an 
absolute and final test. It grows clearer and more imperative 
as the race is coming to its future. We measure the society of 
Christ’s day and condemn it. We measure medizval life by 
this standard and condemu it. Men will measure us in future 
years, and condemn us if the moral spirit and tendency of this 
age fail to realize this conception of Christ.” 
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Only those who in other generations understood and lived by 
the rule of the kingdom live to-day in the grateful memory of 
the posterity whom their noble lives have inspired with lofty 
purposes. An enduring but unsought fame is the best justifica- 
tion of the course of him who refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, 
thus escaping the oblivion which envelops his contemporaries 
and making him one of those colossal figures which a vista of 
thirty centuries does not diminish. What is it that has immor- 
talized a company of fishermen and tax-gathers above the scep- 
tred monarchs and mitred priests of their day? How is it that 
the memory of a humble woman who shed tears upon the feet 
of a Galilean peasant is perpetuated, while jeweled queens and 
noble ladies are unremembered? Why should the shout of vic- 
tory, “I have fought the good fight,” ringing out from the Ma- 
mertine dungeon, go reverberating through the centuries, while 
the applause that flattered the triumphant Ceesars lingers a faint 
memory about the ruins of the Coliseum ? 

It is not strange that it should be thus, for the work and the 
suffering of the kingdom link one with God and thus with im- 
mortality. It was a sagacious remark of Lincoln that he always 
tried to find out on which side Providence was and then espouse 
that side, for it was sure to win. There must have been many 
toilers on the Ark for wages, but he alone was saved with his 
family who wrought in /a7th. 

But men are ordinarily slow to read history between the lines, 
and they go on duplicating old follies, while the hand will write 
Tekel on their lives in the moment when they are flushed with 
their supremest but most worthless triumph. There are thou- 
sands to-day who are in the mad race of wealth, forgetting that 
a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things he 
possesseth and that the noblest names on the record of fame are 
connected with self-denial. There are those who are scaling the 
dangerous heights of political distinction on ladders of com- 
promise, forgetting that posterity has only contempt for compro- 
mise and that lofty principles have ever, from the days of Joseph 
and Daniel, been the sure road to thrones of imperial grandeur, 
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“There goes a young man who has just ruined himself was said 
of Salmon P. Chase as he came out of the court house at Cincin- 
nati, having just concluded the defense of a fugitive slave. In 
less than thirty years from that time he was Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the U.S. while the prominent citizen who 
volunteered the above remark is unknown. The name of the 
most celebrated orator in Jerusalem in the days of the early 
church, Tertullus, is only preserved for his speech against a cer- 
tain pestilent fellow, a mover of sedition and a ringleader—one 
Paul! This is the irony of history. When Luther was yet an 
obscure monk, Erasmus was already perhaps the most celebra- 
ted man of his day, but in the crucial test of devotion to the 
kingdom he failed, and so lost his crown. Tho’ no monument 
marks the unknown grave of Henry Martyn, and though David 
Brainerd died a young man a century and a half ago, they live 
to-day as never before. When Sydney, Smith who had the 
brains to make him more than a wit, sneeringly alluded to Carey 
as the “consecrated cobbler,” he little thought that he was ridi- 
culing the leader of the grandest movement in modern history. 
Verily saith the Lord, them that honor me I will honor. 

I hope now that you have been impressed with the idea that it 
is not simply the dictum of Scripture but also the verdict of history 
that the one thing worth living for on earth is the kingdom of 
God ; that all human achievement without this in view is at best 
but the scaffold which shall be taken down when the temple is 
finished; that the grander the apparent success of a Christless 
life the more lamentable its failure. The one sure thing in the 
world, amid the mutations of time and the wreck of empire, is 
the coming of the kingdom. And the supreme question for you 
and me is, Am I in the kingdom? Is the kingdom within me ? 
Is my life a contribution to its growth? “This is the criterion of 
renown.” Upon this hangs the hope of immortality. 

Fellow members of the Y. M. C. A., I congratulate you on 
your noble calling and inviting opportunities, and I charge, you 
in the name of our common Master, be true to the sacred trust 
in your hands. Do not mar your calling by the treason of an 
inconsistent life. Win your fellow-students for the kingdom. 
Bind about them the sweet potency of a life of love. Show 
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them by your example that manliness is the fruit of true reli- 
gion. They are worth saving —worthy of your pains, because 
they are blood-bought and because the Kingdom needs them. 
In the hot conflict of the times for the triumph or overthrow of 
Christian institutions, let us muster every man. Every voice 
and every vote count—and those of the educated count for 
much. The Kingdom must come in a purer literature, more 
honest commerce, cleaner politics, so that Holiness unto the 
Lord shall be written, not only upon the mitre of the priest, but 
also on the bells of the horses. 

O, young man, would you live, would you be useful, loved 
and honored, | counsel you to say: Thy kingdom come; and 
then to bring into harmony with that prayer every thought and 
every activity of your life. The world is pressing forward to 
the full answer to this petition—the consummation of all things. 
We are hastening toward the day of our graduation. May we 
all graduate with honor at the great Commencement where all 
the generations of the saints shall unite with angels and archan- 
gels in the grand coronation of our King. Panoplied with the 
light of the eternal day, diademed with immortal beauty, the 
sharers of his toil shall enjoy with him the fruit of his triumph 
forevermore. 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE ACTS OF ST. PAUL AND THECLA. 
A RELIGIOUS ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 
By Rev. B. Pick, Pu. D., Allegheny, Pa. 


One of the oldest and most interesting relics of the extant 
New Testament Apocrypha, are the Acts of St. Paul and Thecla. 
They were first edited by Grabe in his Sficilegium (Oxford, 
1698 ; 2d ed., 1700); then by Jones, A New and Full Method 
of Settling the Canonical Authority of the New Testament (Lon- 
don, 1726); and finally by Tischendorf, in his Acta Apocrypha 
(Leipsic, 1851), and Wright, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles 
(Syriac and English, London, 1871, 2 vols.) These acts have 
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furnished a rich material for the so-called “Thecla Legend.” 
How great or how little the substratum of truth in it, we cannot 
decide. The fact is that churches were built in honor of the 
“blessed virgin-martyr Thecla ;”’ in prose and rhyme the deeds 
of our heroine were celebrated, and Sept. 24th is commemorated 
in her honor in the East, and Sept. 23d in the West. 

Before speaking of the date of compilation and the object of 
the author, we will give 


I. THE CONTENTS QF THE ACTS. 


When Paul had fled from Antioch of Pisidia and went up to 
Iconium, he was accompanied by two persons, Demas and Her- 
mogenes, men full of hypocrisy, who pretended unto Paul as 
though they loved him, but they loved him not. On the way 
Paul made the oracles of God sweet unto them, teaching them 
the great things of Christ. Onesiphorus, having heard that Paul 
was coming to Iconium, went out to meet him, that he might 
bring him into his house. Now he had not seen Paul in the 
flesh, but Titus had told of him. He therefore went along the 
road to Lystra, looking for Paul among them that passed by. 
And when he saw Paul, he beheld a man small in stature, bald- 
headed, of a good complexion, with eyebrows meeting, rather 
long-nosed, full of grace. For sometimes he appeared like a 
man, and sometimes he had, as it were, the face of an angel.* 
And when Paul saw Onesiphorus, he smiled upon him But 


*In the PAzlopatris of pseudo-Lucian of the fourth century, Paul is 
contemptuously alluded to as ‘the bald-headed, hook-nosed Galilean, 
who trod the air into the third heaven, and learned the most beautiful 
things.’’ JA/alala of Antioch, of the sixth century, describes Paul as be- 
ing ‘‘in person round-shouldered, with a sprinkling of grey on his head 
and beard, with an aquiline nose, greyish eyes, meeting eyebrows, with 
a mixture of pale and red in his complexion, and anample beard. With 
a genial expression of countenance, he was sensible, earnest, easily ac- 
cessible, sweet, and inspired with the Holy Spirit.”” And Vicephorus, 
of the fifteenth century, says, ‘‘Paul was short, and dwarfish in stature, 
and, as it were, crooked in person and slightly bent. His face was pale, 
his aspect winning. He was bald-headed, and his eyes were bright. 
His nose was prominent and aquiline, his beard thick and tolerably Jong, 
and both this and his head were sprinkled with white hairs.”’ 
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Onesiphorus said, ‘Hail, servant of the blessed God.’ And Paul 
answered, ‘Grace be with thee, and with thy house.’ But De- 
mas and Hermogenes were full of wrath and hypocrisy. 

When Paul had entered the house of Onesiphorus, there was 
great joy, and they bowed their knees and brake bread. In this 
house Paul began at once to preach “the word of God concern- 
ing temperance and the resurrection ;” his discourse consisting 
of a series of beatitudes, in form like those with which the 
Sermon on the Mount opens, but in substance taken up with 
the commendation of asceticism and celibacy as follows: 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

“Blessed are they that bear rule over themselves, for God shall 
speak with them. 

“Blessed are they that have kept the flesh chaste, for they 
shall become a temple of God. 

“Blessed are they that have kept aloof from this world, for 
they shall be called righteous. 

“Blessed are they that have wives as not having them, for 
they shall have God as their portion. 

“Blessed are they that have the fear of God, for they shall 
become angels of God. 

“Blessed are they that have kept the baptism, for they shall 
rest beside the Father and the Son. 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy, and 
shall not see the bitter day of judgment. 

“Blessed are the bodies of the virgins, for they shall be well 
pleasing to God, and shall not lose the reward of their chastity ; 
for the word of the Father shall become to them a work of sal- 
vation against the day of his Son, and they shall have rest for- 
ever and ever.” 

[Blessed are they that tremble at the word of God, for they 
shall be comforted. 

“Blessed are they that have received the wisdom of Jesus 
Christ, for they shall be called the sons of the Most High. 

“Blessed are they that through love of Christ have come out 
from conformity with the world, for they shall judge the angels, 
and shall be blessed at the right hand of the Father.”}* 


*The words within brackets are found in some manuscripts. 
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While Paul was thus speaking, there was a certain virgin, 
called Thecla, the daughter of Theocleia, betrothed to a man 
named Thamyris; and she sat at a window which was close by, 
listening attentively to Paul’s discourse concerning virginity and 
prayer; and she gave earnest heed to the things which were 
spoken, rejoicing with all her heart. And when she saw many 
women going in to hear Paul, she, also, had an eager desire that 
she might be deemed worthy to stand in his presence and hear 
the word of Christ. 

For three days and three nights Thecla listened to the apos- 
tle, despite her mother’s remonstrances. The tender entreaties 
of her betrothed Thamyris, whom Theocleia summoned to in- 
terfere, proved equally unavailing. The lover, thus repulsed, 
hurried into the street, and watched the house where the stranger 
was preaching, whose eloquence had cast this deplorable spell 
over Thecla. Observing Demas and Hermogenes among those 
who were going in and out, he questioned them, and offered 
them money for information concerning the preacher. In reply, 
they disclaimed personal knowledge of Paul, saying: Who in- 
deed he is we know not, but this we know, that he deprives 
young men of wives, and maidens of husbands, saying, ‘There 
is for you a resurrection in no other way, unless you remain 
chaste, and pollute not the flesh, but keep it chaste.’ At a ban- 
quet which Thamyris gave them in his house, they advised him 
to bring Paul before Castelius the governor, on the charge of 
teaching “the new doctrine of the Christians,” which (they as- 
sured him) would ensure his execution, promising at the same 
time to teach Thamyris that the resurrection of which Paul 
speaks, was already past for those that have children in whom 
they live anew; and that men rise again when they fully know 
the true God. Accordingly, next morning Thamyris, with 
other magistrates and a great multitude, repaired to the house 
of Onesiphorus and compelled Paul to come with them before 
the tribunal of Castelius the governor: where, however, he ac- 
cused him merely of dissuading maidens from marriage; though 
Demas and Hermogenes were at hand prompting him, “Say that 
he is a Christian, and thus shalt thou procure his death.” Paul 
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being then called on by the governor for his defence, said, ‘For- 
asmuch as I am this day examined as to what I teach, listen, O 
governor! A living God, a God of retributions, a jealous God, 
a God in need of nothing, consulting for the salvation of men, 
has sent me that I may reclaim them from corruption and un- 
cleanness, and from all pleasure, and from death, that they may 
not sin. Wherefore God sent his own Son, whom I preach, and 
in whom I teach men to rest their hope, who alone has had 
compassion upon a world led astray, that they may be no longer 
under judgment, O governor, but may have faith, and the fear 
of God, and the knowledge of holiness, and the love of truth. 
If, therefore, I teach what has been revealed to me by God, 
wherein do I do wrong?’ The governor, without delivering any 
judgment, ordered him to be commifted to prison until it should 
be convenient to hear him more attentively. Thecla made this 
imprisonment her opportunity. That very night, by bribing 
her mother’s doorkeeper with her bracelets and the jailer with 
her silver mirror, she effected her egress from the house and her 
entrance into Paul’s cell; and there after a night spent at his 
feet in hearing his doctrine, she was found next morning by her 
mother and lover. At their instance, Paul was immediately 
dragged again before the governor, pursued by the multitude 
with the cry: “He is a magician, away with him!” Thecla, 
too, was brought before the governor, who ordered Paul to be 
scourged and cast out of the city, whereas Thecla was con- 
demned to be burned. She was hurried forthwith to the thea- 
tre, where, as she stood seeking Paul with her eyes among the 
thronging multitude, her faith was rewarded and her courage 
sustained by the appearance among the spectators of Paul, as 
she thought ;—but, as it proved, of the Lord himself, who, as 
she gazed, went up to heaven. Even the governor who had 
condemned her was moved by her doom, but other human sym- 
pathy she found none: her fellow-citizens, even the young girls, 
were busy in carrying fuel and building the pyre. When it was 
ready, she mounted it with undismayed spirit, making the sign 
Vor. XVIII. No. 4. 74 
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of the cross ;* and it was forthwith kindled. Immediately there 
was heard a subterranean rumbling; a thick cloud darkened the 
place and poured down a deluge of hail and rain; the fire was 
quenched, the people fled, and Thecla escaped. Meantime Paul, 
with Onesiphorus and his family, on their way to Daphne, had 
taken refuge in a tomb, where he continued instant in prayer for 
Thecla. Their supply of food running short, the apostle took 
off his cloak, and sent one of the lads back to Iconium to sell it 
and buy bread. The boy, while doing his errand, met Thecla, 
who was seeking Paul, and brought her with him to the hiding- 
place. There they found Paul on his knees in the act of pray- 
ing for her deliverance, and a scene of joyful thanksgiving en- 
sued. The apostle then sent Onesiphorus and his family back 
to the city, and himself with Thecla, went on his way to Anti- 
och; forbidding her, however, to cut her hair short so as to pass 
for a man, as she proposed to do. He also refused her request 
for immediate baptism, encouraging her, however, to “be patient, 
and she should receive the water.” 

Having entered the city of Antioch, her beauty caught the 
eye of Alexander the Syriarch, who sought to obtain possession 
of her by offering money to Paul. The apostle evaded these 
advances by disclaiming all right to dispose of her by saying: I 
know not the woman whom thou speakest of, nor is she mine. 
At this Alexander embraced her in the street of the city. But 
as Thecla would not suffer this, she took hold of Alexander and 
tore his cloak and pulled off his crown. Ashamed of what had 
happened, Alexander had her brought before the governor, who, 
when she admitted the acts charged against her, condemned her 
to be cast to wild beasts, notwithstanding the outcries of the 
women of the city, who sympathized with her and exclaimed 
against the sentence as cruel and iniquitous. At her urgent en- 
treaty, however, he granted her protection for her chastity in 
the interval between the sentence and its execution, by commit- 
ting her to the care of Tryphaena, a widow lady who having 


*To make the sign of the cross seems to have been an old custom, 
for already Tertullian (De corona mil., cap. 3; ad uxorem, \1., 5) men- 
tions it. ‘ 
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lately lost her daughter Falconilla, found comfort in the charge 
of the condemned maiden. When the appointed day came and 
the games were exhibited, Thecla was bound to a fierce lioness, 
but the beast licked her feet. She was then suffered to return 
for the night to the care of Tryphaena, who cherished her ten- 
derly, not merely through womanly pity, but now under a yet 
stronger influence. Her lost Falconilla had appeared to her in 
a dream, saying, “Mother, let Thecla be to thee in my stead, 
that through her prayers I may pass to the place of the right- 
eous.”’ The bereaved mother now accordingly asked and ob- 
tained the intercession of Thecla, who prayed thus: “God most 
high” (or as one MS. reads: “God of our Fathers, Son of the 
Most High, Lord Jesus Christ’) grant to this woman according 
to her wish that her daughter Falconilla may be for ever.” 

The next day Alexander came again to fetch Thecla. But 
Tryphaena cried aloud, so that Alexander fled away. And 
straightway the governor sent an order that Thecla should be 
brought. When she had been taken out of the hands of Try- 
phaena, they stripped her of her garments, and a girdle was given 
to her, and she was thrown into the theatre, where there were 
let loose against her bears, lions, and the lioness of the previous 
day. But instead of killing Thecla, they tore one another. 
While she was praying, many more wild beasts were sent in 
And when she had ended her prayer, she turned and saw a pond 
filled with water, in which seals were kept, and she said, “Now 
is the time for me to wash myself ;’’ and she cast herself in, say- 
ing, “In the name of Jesus Christ, | baptize myself on my last 
day.” A cloud of fire encompassed the maiden, protecting at 
once her modesty and her life. The seals were struck dead with 
lightnings, the other beasts lay around, torpid as in a trance, 
while the women flung spices and perfumes. When fierce bulls 
were let loose, Tryphaena fainted, and the mu!titude cried, 
‘Queen Tryphaena is dead.’ Alexander now asked the gov- 
ernor to release Thecla, saying, ‘If Caesar hear of these things, 
he will destroy the city, because his kinswoman Queen Try- 
phaena* had died beside the theatre.’ And the governor called 


*Gutschmidt (Die Konigsnamen in den Apokryphen Apostelgeschich- 
ten, in **Rheinisch. Museum,’’ 1864, pp. 177-179) has identified Queen 
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for Thecla out of the midst of the wild beasts, and said unto 
her, ‘Who art thou? and what has thou about thee, that none 
of the wild beasts toucheth thee?’ At this she said: “I am a 
handmaid of the living God, and I believe in His Son in whom 
He is well pleased; and therefore it is that none of the beasts 
hath touched me; for He alone is the limit (or according to an- 
other reading, “the way’’) of salvation, and the ground of im- 
mortal life, for to the storm-tossed He is a refuge, to the troubled 
repose, the shelter of them that had despaired: and in a word, 
whoso believeth not on Him shall not live forever.’” When she 
was released, she stayed with Tryphaena, who had meantime 
recovered from her swoon, eight days. And she instructed her 
in the word of God, so that most, even of the maid-servants, 
believed. 

But Thecla desired to see Paul. When she heard that he was 
at Myra in Lycia, she disguised herself in man’s attire, and went 
there. When she saw him, she said, “I have received the wash- 
ing, O Paul; for He that wrought with thee towards the gospel 
hath wrought with me also that I should be washed.” When 
Thecla told him that she was going to Iconium, Paul said to 
her, “Go and teach the word of God.” 

Arrived at Iconium, she first visited the house of Onesiphorus 
“where Christ first made the light shine upon her.” After hav- 
ing tried in vain to convert her mother—Thamyris having died 
in the meantime—she went to Seleucia, where she “enlightened 
many and died in peace.” 

[Thus the story ends in its oldest form, as preserved in ancient 
Syriac and Latin versions; but the four extant Greek copies 
represent her as living an anchorite’s life in a cave, on herbs 
and water, and they subjoin a marvelous account (certainly of 
more recent composition) of her latter years. Some heathen 
physicians of Seleucia, being jealous of miraculous cures wrought 
by her, sent hired ruffians to violate her virginity, hoping thereby 
to deprive her of the favor of Artemis, to whom they ascribed 


Tryphaena to be a repudiated wife of Polemon II. King of Pontus, who 
is proved by the evidence of a coin to have been certainly living in St. 
Paul’s time, and who was probably cousin (by descent from Mark An- 
tony) to the emperors Claudius and Nero. 
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her gifts of healing. But the rock opened miraculously and 
gave her an asylum from the attempted outrage. She then went 
to Rome* to see Paul once more, but found that he was dead. 
She died there soon after, and was buried near his tomb, at the 
age of ninety, having survived her martyrdom seventy-two 
years.] This is the legend of Thecla. 


Il. DATE OF COMPILATION AND OBJECT OF THE AUTHOR. 


The story as we have it now was undoubtedly written origi- 
nally in Greek, although the oldest Greek MS. of it is not earlier 
than the tenth century. Yet there are ample proofs of its high 
antiquity. For already in the so-called decree of Gelasius, which 
probably belongs to the early part of the seventh century we 
find that from the list of “scriptures received by the Church” the 
“book which is called the Acts of Paul and Thecla” was ex- 
cluded. But we have yet earlier testimonies. The earliest is 
that of TERTULLIAN (between 220 and 240), who in his treatise 
De Baptismo, ch. xvii., writes: “But if any defend those things 
which have been rashly ascribed to Paul, under the example of 
Thecla, so as to give license to women to teach and baptize, let 
them know that the presbyter in Asia, who compiled the ac- 
count, as it were, under the title of Paul, accumulating of his 
own store, being convicted of what he had done, and confessing 
that he had done it out of love to Paul, was removed from his 
place. For how could it seem probable that he who would not 
give any firm permission to a woman to learn should grant to a 
female to teach and baptize?” It has been taken for granted 
that the meaning is that a presbyter of Asia, somewhat towards 
the end of the first century, compiled a history of Paul and 
Thecla, and, instead of publishing it as a true narrative, either 
in his own name, or with any name at all, but in good faith, pub- 
lished it falsely, and therefore wickedly, under the name of Paul, 
as though he were himself the writer; that he was convicted of 
his forgery, and deposed from the priesthood. This account has 
been marvelously dressed up, and some of its advocates have 
ventured to say that a Montanist writer of the name of Leucius 
was the real author of these Acts (Tillemont, Mémoires, II., 446), 


*Grabe’s MS. says nothing of Thecla’s going to Rome. 
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The next witness is JEROME, who in his Catalogus Script. Eccl. 
c. 7 (written about the year 392), commenting upon the passage 
of Tertullian, says that the presbyter who wrote the history of 
Paul and Thecla was deposed for what he had done by John 
(apud Fohannem) the apostle. That Jerome called upon Ter- 
tullian is evident from his statement; but his conduct in father- 
ing the story of the deposition by John upon Tertullian is inex- 
cusable, because no such statement was made by Tertullian. 
On the other hand, we must bear in mind that, according to tra- 
dition, alleged or real events which occurred in Asia Minor and 
touched upon the life of the Church have been brought in con- 
nection with John. Thus he is said to have confuted Cerinthus, 
Ebion, Marcion, and even Basilides. Even miracles which 
were first narrated by disciples of the apostles or by bishops of 
Asia Minor were afterwards referred to him (comp. Par. Apost. 
opp. ed. Gebhart, Harnack, Zahn, L., ed. i., 194). Our passage 
is a proof of this. Tertullian speaks of an Asiatic presbyter, 
Jerome adds Apud Fohannem, and his copyists write, instead of 
«“Apud Johannem,” a Fohanne. 

Of Eastern writers who were acquainted with our Acts, we 
mention BasiL, bishop of Seleucia, of the fifth century, author of 
a Life and Jiracles of St. Thecla; Niceras of Paphlagonia, to- 
wards the end of the ninth century, and Simzon METAPHRASTES 
in the tenth. The only writer who treats Thecla directly, and 
not by way of mere passing allusion, is MEruopivs, the author 
of Symposium Decem Virginum (written about A. D. 300). Into 
this symposium or dialogue ten virgins are introduced as con- 
tending in the presence of Arete concerning chastity. At the 
end of the dialogue Thecla leads off a hymn, to which the rest, 
standing round as a chorus, respond: “I keep myself pure for 
Thee, O Bridegroom, and holding a lighted torch I go to meet 
Thee.” 

In inviting Thecla to speak, Arete designates her a disciple of 
Paul: in her oration she speaks of those who “set little by 
wealth, distinction, race or marriage, and are ready to yield 
their bodies to wild beasts and to the fire, because of their 
yearning and enthusiasm for the things that are in supermun- 
dane places.” After Gregorion had finished the address, Eu- 
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boulios cannot suppress her admiration, she knows of other acts 
of Thecla, with which coincides what they just have heard, for 
says she: “I know her wisdom also for other noble actions, and 
what sort of things she succeeded in speaking, giving proof of 
supreme love to Christ; and how glorious she often appeared in 
meeting the chief conflicts of the martyrs, procuring for herself 
a zeal equal to her courage, and a strength of body equal to the 
wisdom of her counsels.” After the last two virgins have fin- 
ished speaking, Arete addresses them all saying: “And you all 
in my hearing having sufficiently contended in speaking, I pro- 
nounce victors and crown; but Thecla with a larger and thicker 
chaplet, as the chief of you, and as having shone with greater 
lustre than the rest.” From the latter passage we can infer how 
greatly esteemed Thecla was already in the third century. A\l- 
lusions to her we find also in the writings of Gregory Nazian- 
zen. In his first address against Julian the Apostate, he con- 
cluded a catalogue of apostles and disciples of the apostles with 
Thecla; he also speaks of her as a virgin who had escaped the 
“tyranny” of her betrothed husband and her mother (Orato 
xxiv.) and Exhortatio ad Virgines, 1., page 382, 87) connects 
her escape with Paul’s suffering hunger. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hom. xiv. in cant. canticor.) speaks of her as Paul’s virgin dis- 
ciple, and (Vita A/acrinac) he calls her a virgin martyr. Epi- 
phanius (//aeres, xxix., 5) puts Thecla by the side of Elias, John 
the Baptist and the Virgin Mother, and praises her for sacrificing 
under Paul’s teaching her prospects of prosperous marriage- 
Chrysostom tells us how Thecla managed to see Paul. In his 
Homily, xxv. (in Acta Apost.) he says: Hear then of the blessed 
Thecla, who for the sake of seeing Paul, gave her jewels; but 
thou, for the sake of seeing Christ, wilt not give an obolus.”’ 
Isidore of Pelusium (Zz. /, epist. 160) calls her “protomar- 
tyr,” and John of Damascus in an address on those who have 
died in the faith, says, that one should pray to God not for his 
own soul alone, but also for that of others, as the protomartyr 
Thecla had done. Zeno of Verona (De Timore) of the fourth 
century gives an account of Thecla-Antiochian martyrdom as 
told in the Acts, giving as it does particulars of the bulls goaded 
to attack her, her perils from the seals, and the fiery cloud which 
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covered her nakedness. Ambrose joins her name with that of 
Agnes and with the Virgin Mother (De /apsu virginis, 11., 307) 
and with Miriam, Moses’ sister (£fzs¢. 63, ad Verceil.), and Sul- 
picius Severus in his account of St. Martin of Tours (Dialog. 
Il., 13, 5, written about 405) narrates that Thecla together with 
Agnes and Mary often appeared unto him. Even Jerome, 
though as we have seen he rejects the written narrative of her 
life, attests the traditional prevalence of her fame by adducing 
her as an example of saintliness. 

Of the martyrologists who mention Thecla, we mention Usz- 
ardus who wrote about 875, Ado of Vienne, who wrote about 
860 and Noftker who wrote about 894. 

We have already indicated above how churches were built in 
honor of Thecla. Such churches and convents were built not 
only in Asia Minor, but also in Spain (Tarragona) and Germany. 
Relics of her are preserved in many parts of Europe: in France, 
at Chartres and Riez and elsewhere; in Germany, in the ossuary 
church of St. Gereon at Cologne. Another proof of the venera- 
tion for her person is found in the wide use of Thecla as a Chris- 
tian name throughout Christendom. Her deeds were described 
in verses by Basilius Seleuciensis, and the historian Widukind 
has written in metrical form the passiv Theclae virginis. The 
legend of St. Thecla is produced with much poetic grace by 
Aubrey de Vere in Legends and Records, and the German poet 
Paul Heyse has retold her story in 7hecla, Ein Gedicht in neun 
Gesangen, 2d ed., Stuttgart, 1863, substituting, however, for St. 
Paul, a Christian teacher of another name. 

All these notices prove that the Acts of St. Paul and Thecla 
were known in the East and West, but in order to ascertain the 
date of compilation we have to go back to Tertullian. The pas- 
sage which we have already given above from the writings of 
this father, it is true, is only an external evidence of antiquity, 
showing that the Acts must have existed in his time. To this 
external evidence we have the internal, furnished by the Ac?s 
themselves. This will determine nothing as to who was their 
author, but will be valuable in helping us to assign an approxi- 
mate date. An indication of the early origin of a Christian 
document is the absence of quotations from the New Testament. 
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True, this is only a negative evidence ; but when found in con- 
nection with sayings attributed to Christ or the apostles which 
are not found in the canonical Scriptures,. it tends to establish 
antiquity. Now there is not a single direct citation from the 
New Testament—although the student cannot fail to discover 
many instances in which the New Testament has been used;— 
and when Paul preaches upon the Beatitudes, words are boldly 
put into his mouth which are not in Scripture. This was be- 
coming enough in a contemporary of the apostle, or in a writer 
of the 2d century, who had received them through a not far-dis- 
tant tradition ; but it would have been unbecoming in a writer 
of the 3d century, and, speaking in general terms, it was what 
writers of the 3d century seldom did. Thus we could quote 
Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Justin Martyr, Polycarp, 
besides referring to the traditional sayings of Christ (as given in 
our “Apocryphal Life of Jesus,” p. 124), that such has been the 
case; and it is therefore not a matter for surprise, but it is ex- 
actly what we might be prepared to expect if the Acts of Thecla 
are, in the main, a document of the 2d century, that the writer 
should represent Paul not only as saying “Blessed are the mer- 
ciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” but “Blessed are they which 
have kept the baptism, for they shall have rest with the Father 
and the Son.”” A further indication of the comparatively early 
date of this composition is its teaching the salvability of de- 
parted heathen. All early Christendom believed in the efficacy 
of prayers for those who had fallen asleep in the faith of Christ. 
But it was only the first two centuries which taught that prayer 
was of avail for such as had died without baptism and without 
the knowledge of Christ on earth. Thus we have a parallel case 
to the prayer of Thecla for Falconilla in the Passio l’erpetuae et 
Felicitatis, where we read that Perpetua, through her prayers, 
saved her brother Dinocrates, who had died without baptism, 
“from the dark place;” and from the place of sufferings he 
comes to the place full of light. Augustine, commenting upon 
this (De Originae Animiae, i., 10; iii. 9), says that Dinocrates 
must have been baptized, and that he was suffering in conse- 
quence of some childish fault committed after baptism. But 
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Augustine’s statement that the boy was baptized is arbitrary, 
because best suited to his own theory. But is it in the least 
likely that Dinocrates had been baptized, when Perpetua herself 
was unbaptized, and only received baptism shortly before her 
martyrdom? Now in the 2d century it was not an uncommon 
thing to pray for non-Christians; but after the 2d century, not 
only do we lose all trace of prayer for non-Christians who had 
departed this life, but we find the contrary opinion firmly main- 
tained. So entirely was this the case that, as we have seen, Au- 
gustine, “in order to get rid of the plain inference to be drawn 
from Perpetua’s prayer for her brother, was driven to invent the 
ingenious but scarcely amiable explanation that a little child 
who had died at the early age of seven years was suffering pur- 
gatorial torments for some infantile fault committed a/fer his 
baptism.” 

Another indication of an early date is the fact that the name 
“Christian” which occurs twice in the Acts, is only used by the 
two companions of Paul, who call the attention of Thamyris to 
this fact as a point for accusation. This would place the com- 
pilation of the Acts at a time when the name “Christian” was 
sufficient to condemn any one, 7. ¢. about the time of Trajan, 
in the year 115. We may feel a reasonable confidence, then, 
that, whether the legend of Thecla be true or false, it was com- 
posed at least before A. D. 200, perhaps somewhere between 
165 and 195, and most probably within a few years of the mid- 
dle of that period. 

Whoever may have been the author of the Acts, the question 
has been asked, what was his object? It has been said that he 
intended to defend and maintain the Montanist theory, and the 
most important evidence in favor of the Montanist authorship of 
the Acts was taken from the concluding words, “she illuminated 
many by the word of God;” by which is meant—illumination 
being taken as a synonym for baptism—she also baptized those 
whom she converted. Now, leaving aside the statement of Jer- 
ome that “Thecla baptized a lion,” a statement which he him- 
self calls a fabula, and which he did not find in Tertullian, whom 
he follows, and who would have undoubtedly stigmatized it as 
nonsense, for such it is, and without investigating how he came 
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to make such a statement, or whether it was originally meant 
that Thecla baptized a person of the name of Leo (which means, 
in Latin, “lion”), we know that Thecla baptized none except 
herself. The only point in the argument now are the words: 
“she illuminated many by the word of God,” which, as Basil of 
Seleucia says, mean that “Thecla baptized those whom she con- 
verted to Christ.” Now it is true that pwriGerv (photizein) has 
been used by Gregory of Nazianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, Euse- 
bius and Methodius in the sense of “baptize,” and gwrio pos 
for “baptism,” and by Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, 
Chrysostom, Justin Martyr; but this is not the only meaning, 
for Dionysius Areopagita, Clement of Alexandria, Chrysostom 
and Cyril of Alexandria use the word for “illumination,” “in- 
struction.” We are not told that she instructed in public, which 
is the main point; and if she had preached at all, it probably 
was no sermon in the strict sense of the word, but a kind of 
missionary discourse. This inference we make from the Acés 
themselves, according to which she lived among heathen ; there 
was not as yet a congregation, consequently also no officer. 
That women taught in the apostolic age was nothing uncom- 
mon, for of Aquila and Priscilla we are told (Acts xviii., 26) 
that they took Apollos and “expounded unto him the way of 
God more perfectly ;” and in Romans xvi., 3 seq., Paul calls 
them “my fellow-workers in Christ Jesus.” After all we cannot 
perceive any Montanistic tendency in the author of the Aczs, 
for his Thecla does not remind us of the Montanistic prophet- 
esses, who even performed ecclesiastical functions. That Thecla 
baptized others we are not told; and when Basil of Seleucia 
states this of her, he does it because of his interpretation of 
photizein, and indicates that in the beginning of Christianity in 
Asia Minor such things had happened. We need only refer to 
the letter of Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea, addressed to Cyprian 
against bishop Stephen (the 75th of Cyprian’s Leéters), and to 
the A/fostolic Constitutions, 1., 9. The latter expressly forbid 
women to baptize and teach, it being “dangerous, or rather 
wicked, and impious,” as against the Scriptures. We can very 
well perceive how, in the face of such tendencies, which in the 
3d century could have been only of a very rare occurrence, a 
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book must have been welcomed out of which the authority of 
an apostle could be quoted in favor of female prerogatives in the 
Church. Being disposed to generalize a single case, the differ- 
ence in the time and persons was overlooked, and this special 
case was applied erroneously to different cases. For what we 
know of Thecla’s baptism is, that she asked the apostle for that 
rite, but he exhorted her to be patient and wait. At Antioch, 
when in the arena, and believing that she will die without hav- 
ing received the baptism, she throws herself into a trench. Af- 
ter her deliverance she remains eight days with Tryphaena, and 
instructs her in the word of God. We are not told that she 
baptized some, but that most of the maid-servants believed, and 
that there was great joy in the house. Then she comes to Paul 
at Myra, saying: “1 have received the washing, O Paul; for He 
that wrought with thee towards the gospel, hath wrought with 
me also that I should be washed.”’ Paul does not utter his dis- 
approbation, but keeps quiet. But when she is about to leave, 
he does not say to her that she should teach and baptize, but 
“go and teach.’ The faculty which Jesus gives to his disciples 
(Matt. 28 : 19, 20), is entirely different from the one which Paul 
gives to Thecla. 

Thecla’s case is exceptional on account of her two-fold mar- 
tyrdom ; being left by Paul and the adherents to his teaching, 
and being 7” periculo mortis, she baptizes herself, using the Chris- 
tian formula “in the name of Jesus Christ.” According to the 
whole narrative, Paul cannot make any objection, because God 
has made himself known in delivering her, and the action of a 
martyr cannot be prescriptive as to others. Besides the author 
brings before us a time in which ecclesiastical affairs had not 
yet taken a definite form, and there is not the least evidence 
that the object of the author of the Acts was to support Mon- 
tanistic doctrines, and to establish the same by the authority of 
the apostle Paul. The only object which the author could have 
had in view was to describe the apostolic time, in which he suc- 
ceeded only in part. It is a time when the Church commences 
to develop herself. But using his own judgment in this respect, 
it becomes fatal, since the author connects the person of an 
apostle with deeds and doctrines which in this connection must 
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be detrimental to the Church. Such a writing could only be a 
great hindrance to the leaders of the Church; and in order to 
render it of no effect, it was severely criticised. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE PROPER SUBJECTS FOR INFANT BAPTISM. 


AN ANSWER PREPARED BY THE THEOLOGICAL PROFESSORS OF GET- 
TYSBURG AND HARTWICK SEMINARIES AT THE REQUEST 
OF THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY SYNOD. 

The Faculties of Hartwick and Gettysburg Seminaries, ac- 
cording to the request of the New York and New Jersey Synod 
to act as a Committee to present an answer to the question: 
“Whether children of non-professors, or non-church-members, 
are proper subjects of baptism,” respectfully offer the following. 

The proper subjects, in infant baptism, are : 

1. The children of believers, 2. ¢. of professing Christians, or 
church-members, including those one of whose parents is a 
Christian. 

2. The children of either baptized or unbaptized non-profess- 
ing parents : 

a. When such children are presented for baptism by Chris- 
tians who have adopted them or stand to them truly in place of 
their parents, so as to be fairly able to assume and fulfill the office 
of their Christian care and training. 

6. When, in any other way, they are by their parents sub- 
mitted to such sponsorial charge, care, and direction as shall 
bring and keep them truly under the authority and education of 
the Church, and in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 

3. The children of non-professing parents, which do not come 
fairly within the terms of these two conditions, are outside of the 
class of proper subjects of infant baptism. 

The authority for the rule thus given is briefly as follows: 

1. In fulfilling the commission, “Go, make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them,”’ &c., the Church must proceed accord- 
ing to the the way and order pointed out in the holy Scriptures. 
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2. The fundamental authority for the baptism of children is 
the divinely enacted and unrepealed principle and law of infant 
membership established in the Church of God under the Old 
Testament dispensation. That law fixed fundamentally both the 
requirement and limitations of infant membership. 

3. The original Abrahamic and “everlasting’’ covenant was a 
family or household covenant, taking the parents and children 
together, basing the Church covenant in the parental or family 
relation. Gen. 17 : 7-9. 

4. The New Testament clearly declares that covenant to be 
continued as the covenant of the Church whose doors, by the 
gospel, are opened now to all nations. Gal. 3: 8,9; 3:17; 3: 
29; Rom. 4: 9-13; I1 : 24; 15: 8. 

That the Church of the Old and New Testaments is in its 
covenant foundation and grace the one and same Church of 
Christ, is accepted by all theology but that of the Baptists, 
whose rejection of infant baptism is inconsistent with such ad- 
mission. 

5. The Old Testament sea/ of the covenant, or of Church- 
membership, viz., circumcision, also followed the order of the 
family life and faith. Gen.17:10-14. In receiving the parents, 
the Church, by this divine order, received also their children. 
The Jewish parent broke the covenant if either he was himself 
uncircumcised or left his children uncircumcised. That circum- 
cision was “a seal of the righteousness of faith.” Rom. 4: 11. 

6. Baptism has come in the place of circumcision as the seal- 
ing or initiatory ordinance for the Church. Col. 2: 11,12. On 
the day of Pentecost St. Peter put it in substance: “Because the 
promise is to you and your children and to all that are afar off, 
repent and be éaptized, every one of you’’—coupling, now, not 
circumcision, but daftism with the old phrase and promise: “To 
you and your children.” 

7. The practice of the apostles corresponded with all this, viz., 
they daptized instead of circumcising, and baptized no children, 
as far as we are informed, save in family or household baptisms. 

8. The order of circumcision having been extended to such 
children or persons as became in any way a part of the Jewish 
family or household, Gen. 17 : 12, 13, we justly believe the rule 
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of baptism also includes such children as become properly a 
part of the Christian household, or come under its care, super- 
vision and training. Manifestly, from the first, this care, su- 
pervision, or “nurture of the Lord,” was the determining prin- 
ciple for the rule, and as the new dispensation is not a re- 
stricting, but an enlargement, of the reach of the privileges and 
grace of the covenant, we are warranted in believing that the 
privilege of infant baptism may be considered as extending as 
far as, in the New Testament order of the Church, the conditions 
are fairly and rightly found or furnished for this necessary in- 
fant care, direction, nurture and guardianship. 

9. The New Testament has no text clearly extending the 
rule of infant membership any further. Our practice in evan- 
gelizing “the nations’? must observe the order and limitations 
which thus clearly appear in the fundamental law or charter of 
infant membership. 

10. This rule is in harmony with the law of duty and respon- 
sibility imposed and assumed in the solemn promises made in. 
infant baptism. 

11. It is the only rule in accord with the truth that the sacra- 
ment is not an opus operatum, accomplishing its proper benefits 
and blessings irrespective of the “nurture and admonition of the 
Lord” under which it is to bring and keep its subject, and which 
it guarantees to it. Romish ground seems to be taken both as to 
an ex opere operato effect, and as to the power of the Church to 
ordain laws without Scripture authority, whenever infant bap- 
tism is practiced beyond the scope of this rule. 

12. The rule thus given is recognized generally by our dog- 
maticians. We give some quotations: 

GERHARD: “Those who are in the bosom of the Church, to- 
gether with their children, use the word and sacraments which are 
the peculiar goods of the Church ; but concerning those who have 
been born without the Church, the apostle says: What have | to 
do to judge concerning these. 1 Cor. 7:14: ‘For the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanc- 
tified by the husband; else were your children unclean, but now 
they are holy.’ This holiness of children born of Christian par- 
ents is not merely a /olitical cleanness, since even outside of the 
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Church there may be a distinction between legitimate and natural 
or spurious children, nor is it an internal holiness and cleanness 
of heart, as if the children were born holy from their mother’s 
womb, since not less than others, they are ‘conceived and born 
in sin,’ Ps. 51: 5, and are ‘by nature the children, of wrath even 
as others,” Eph. 2:3: but the holiness is ecclesiastical, that is, 
that such children, born of Christian parents, or if only one or 
the other is a believer or Christian, may be considered as born in 
the Church, and have access to baptism, the sacrament of initia- 
tion; but others who have been born of unbelieving parents, are 
to be considered “unclean,” that is, to them docs not pertain the 
divine promise ; I will be thy God and the God of thy seed; and 
therefore access to baptism is not open to them equally with the 
children of Christians, but they must first be instructed and 
profess the Christian faith when they have grownup. * * * 
The children born of such marriages {one of the parents being a 
Christian] are clean and holy, that is they are to be regarded as 
‘Christian children, and not heathen, and therefore they are not 
to be excluded from the Church, but on account of the one believ- 
ing parent, they are to be held as born in the bosom of the Church 
and to be admitted to baptism. * * * But thou sayest all 
infants are alike by nature, that is, they are conceived and born 
in sin, and are by nature the children of wrath; therefore no 
such distinction is made among them, that to some the way is 
open to baptism, but to others it is closed. We answer, that in 
respect to original sin all infants are indeed alike, nevertheless 
there remains this distinction among them, that some have been 
born in the bosom and limits of the Church, but some without the 
Church ; to the former pertains the promise, “I will be thy God 
and the God of thy seed,’ Gen. 17: 7: these indecd are clean, 1 
Cor.7: 14; to these access to baptism ts at once open in the age 
of infancy ; but to the latter pertains neither the promise of God 
nor the covenant of grace nor baptism so long as neither they nor 
their parents embrace the Christian religion, but they are stran- 
gers from the covenants of promise, Eph. 2 : 12.—Loci Theologici 
Loc. XXI. Cap. vir. 198. 

Catovius: “And just as not all vesse/s were called holy, but 
such as were devoted to sacred things, and were sanctified to 
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this by certain rites, and the rest were unclean, so not all persons 
are to be promiscuously admitted to baptism and the benefits con- 
nected with it, but only such as have been born of members of the 
Church or believing parents. These, therefore, are holy, because 
they have access to the privileges of the Church, while to others 
who are without, they are not granted.” —Biblia [llustrata, 1 Cor. 
7: 84. 

QuensTeDT: “There is a difference between the infants of 
Christians, whether born of them or transferred and taken unto 
their guardianship and parental authority, and the z/ants of un- 
believers, Pagans, Turks, Jews, who are still under their power. 
The discussion here is not concerning the latter but the former. 
For such as are born without the limits of the Church, from 
non-Christian parents, are not indeed excluded from the benefit 
by any judicial rejection ; nevertheless they have not yet a right 
to the thing, are without, aliens from the commonwealth of Is- 
rael and strangers from the covenant, 1 Cor. 5 : 12; 1 Cor. 7: 
14. Therefore the infants of unbelievers are not to be violently | 
taken from their parents and baptized.” 

The subjects of baptisin may be considered with respect to their 
essential nature, extent, and kind. In respect to their essential 
nature, they are Auman beings alone, and these alive. In respect 
to extent, they are immediately and directly, only members of the 
Church (czves ecclesi@) ; but mediately and remotely they are all na- 
tions, with this limitation, however, that baptism can be conferred 
upon both adults and infants only in the way and manner which 
Christ has prescribed. Adults, therefore, are not to be baptized 
before they have been instructed concerning Christ from the 
word of God and profess the Christian religion. * * To the 
infants of Christians, or to those who have been born in the bosom 
of the Church immediate access to baptism is open, as the privi- 
lege as described in Gen. 17:7. But by infants of Christians we 
understand those also who have been born of parents one or the 
other of whom is a Christian, 1 Cor. 7: 14; those whose parents 
have been converted to the Christian faith, even though they 
were begotten and been in heathenism ; and those who by law- 
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tal authority of Christians; but begotten without the Church are, 
according to the apostle, unclean, since to them does not belong the 
promise: I will be thy God and of thy seed after thee. * * * 
A difference exists between infants born without the Church, and 
infants born within the same. We refer to the latter, not the 
former, for the former are not to be judged by the Church, but 
committed to-God, 1 Cor. 5:12, 13. Here the Church makes 
the apostle’s distinction between the holy and the unclean; | 
Cor. 7: 14, between those wzthim and those without, 1 Cor. 5 : 12, 
or between the children of the covenant and those outside of it, 
Acts 3:25.” Theologia Didactica Polemica, De Baptisma, Cap. 
v. Sec. 2. 

Baier: “We may baptize the children of unbelievers, if they 
have come in lawful way into the power of Christians and can 
thus be rightly cared for, and trained in the Christian religion 
and faith ; as also it can be granted to them when educated and 
instructed, and so converted and seeking baptism ; so even in in- 
fancy, if in immediate danger of death, we may baptize them.” 
Compendium Thelogre Positwe, Part. 11. Cap. vill. 

Hoiiaz: “The infants of Christians before reception of bap- 
tism possess an external or ecclesiastical holiness, as of the 
Church, but do not possess an eternal holiness as of faith. The 
promise of the covenant belongs to them, but they are not yet 
in an exhibited covenant.” 

“But now are your children holy”, 1 Cor. 7:14. An exter- 
nal or ecclesiastical holiness is referred to which consists in 
this, that she infants of believers have direct access to divine 
grace, and so to a participation in the means through which, 
by divine ordination, eternal salvation is conferred. For they 
have been born within the limits of the Church (castra eccle- 
siae) and have right to the thing, although they do not yet pos- 
sess it in reality (2# re), 7. e. they have immediate access to di- 
vine covenant grace, but are not yet actually partakers of the 
divine covenant grace. The holiness is said to be ecclesiastical, 
not as if unbaptized infants of Christian were citizens or mem- 
bers of the Church, but because “hey have the right and power 
of obtaining the privilege of members of the Church, which are 
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not so easily granted to others who are without.” Examen The- 
ologicum Acroamaticum. Part II. Sec. 1. Cap. tv. 

SCHERZER: “The baptism of such as are not under our power 
cannot be sustained by any proper authority of the apostles or 
primitive Church.” Systema Theologie—Loc. xiv., Cap. Xi. 

BEcHMANN: “What infants are to be baptized? Answer: 
the children of Christians. But this designation must be moer 
fully explained. To be counted as children of Christians are 
1. those born of parents who profess the Christian faith, hear 
the word of God and use the sacraments; 2. those born of par- 
ents one or the other of which is a believer, who are then said 
to be clean; 3. those whose parents have been converted from 
Judaism or heathenism; 4. those who have been adopted by 
Christian parents; 5. those who by lawful means, just war, pur- 
chase or gift, have passed over under the power of Christians, 
in whose place Christians may promise that they shall be in- 
structed in the Christian religion.”— /nstitutiones Theologice, 
Part u1., Loc. xt, gec. 17. 

MARTENSEN: Though disposed to give wide scope to the priv- 
ilege of baptism, says: “The fact which experience attests, that 
many baptized persons are never regenerate nor believers, is no 
argument against the reality of baptismal grace. It only shows 
that baptism does not work by magic, that baptismal grace is 
not unconditional, but appears in power and activity only upon 
certain conditions. * * * The Church has often baptized 
persons regarding whom, humanly speaking, she must have 
foreseen that the conditions necessary for the development of the 
gift of grace would be wanting.” — Christian Dogmatics, Sec. 235. 

For a right and full understanding of these statements of the 
dogmaticians, it is necessary to bear in mind, that in the con- 
nection between Church and State of their day and countries, 
the population was almost universally in the relation of actual 
church membership. This explains their reference to those 
“without” usually under the designation of “Fews, heathen or 
Turks,” and yet, though the term “Christian’’ embraced the pop- 
ulation more generally than its specific application does among 
us, they nevertheless evidently used it in its genuine sense as de- 
noting the spiritual reality which it named. It assumed that 
church-members were what they professed to be. 
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Without doubt many perplexing and difficult questions will 
arise in the practical application of the rule as above stated. 
This will be inevitable from the ambiguous relation which 
many persons sustain to the Church, and the differing degrees 
of guarantee of guardian nurture and training in the proffered 
sponsorial care, when this experiment is used instead of the 
offices of actual Christian parentage. In doubtful cases it 
would seem best to lean to a generous charity of favorable judg- 
ment. But whatever difficulties and uncertainties may attend its 
application, we believe the rule itself, with its specifications and 
limitations, sets forth the correct answer to the question which 
has been submitted to us. 

M. VALENTINE, 

C. A. Hay, 

E. J. Wotr, 
Theological Seminary of the General Synod, Gettysburg, Pa. 

A. HILLEr, 

JAMES PITCHER, 

J. L. KistLer, 

Hartwick Seminary, N. Y¥. 


REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


1.—BIBLICAL. 

“The Song of Songs. Translated from the Hebrew, with occasional 
notes. By Rev. William C. Daland, A. M., Pastor of the First Sev- 
enth-Day Baptist Church, Leonardsville, N. Y. Second Edition. 
1888. pp. 50.”’ 

Another attempt to grapple with this crux criticorum/ Discarding 
the various traditional theories of its composite character, and of the 
slavishly spiritualistic interpreters who seek to crowd so much gospel 
imagery into it, our author holds it to be the production of a single 
writer who flourished in the age of Solomon—a genuine drama, with a 
strictly moral tendency. 

Comparing it with the book of Job, which he thinks was written 
about the same time, he says: ‘‘These books seem totally dissimilar, 
and yet they have much incommon. They both are the product of the 
golden age of Hebrew literature. They both exhibit the influence of 
Chokma philosophy. They both partake of a dramatic character. Job 
depicts the experience of a man who though in the midst of fiery trials 
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and afflictions, has the divine gift of wisdom, the fear and perfect trust 
of Jahveh, which enables him to withstand them all and to come forth 
as the pure gold from the furnace. The Song of Songs shows usa 
woman who, by virtue of the same grace, is victorious over the tempta- 
tions peculiar to a woman in the time of Solomon, and who remains true 
to her plighted troth and to her virtue, against the allurements of the 
most luxurious court in history.”’ 

Taking this view of the production, our author gives free play to his 
imagination and handles the fragmentary materials before him with 
great ingenuity, constructing out of them a fanciful dialogue, interspered 
with pastoral odes and responsive choruses, even introducing an actual 
dance by the Shulamite. 

‘‘The heroine of the drama, the Shulamite, is represented as induced 
to leave her vineyards and come to the court of Solomon. He praises 
her beauty and by fair words and promises endeavors to win her affec- 
tion. He succeeds in gaining her attention, and awakens in her bosom 
a severe struggle; but she finally resists his advances and returns to 
her beloved shepherd. It is the object of the drama to depict the temp- 
tations peculiar to a beautiful woman brought to the court of such a 
king, and to show the power of true love to withstand them. This fi- 
delity is genuine virtue, and is the result of the fear of Jahveh, though 
the purely dramatic character of the book hardly permits it to declare’ 
this. Its purpose is evidently ethical, and herein is a sufficient justifi- 
cation of its place in the canon.”’ 


Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians. By E. P. Gould, D. D. 
8vo. pp. 226. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
This volume is another addition to the series edited under the title 

of “The American Commentary on the New Testament,’’ by Alvah 

Hovey, D. D., LL. D., a work which this journal has previously spoken 

of in terms of hearty appreciation. It gives at the top of each page in 

small type and in parallel columns the Authorized and the Revised Ver- 
sions, and on the body of the page in beautiful print a running commen- 

tary based of course on the original text—or, it should be said, on a 

very careful rendering of that, for the Greek itself is omitted, making 

the exposition serviceable and satisfactory to students ignorant of the 

Greek language. At the close of each chapter follow critical notes 

showing the author’s familiarity with the various manuscripts; also a 

comprehensive analysis of the subject matter which reveals the clearness 

and power with which Dr. Gould grasps the argument of the inspired 
author. 

We should welcome a commentary on the whole New Testament from 
his pen. We remember his ‘Notes on the Lessons of 1885’ and our 
regret at the time that his little volume could not replace all the ‘‘Helps,’’ 
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so-called, which make up the aggregate of our Sunday School expository 
literature. 

Without being as voluminous as Meyer, Dr. Gould like him comes to 
your assistance when there is need for it, and does not crowd attempted 
explanations upon passages that are already clearer than any writings 
of uninspired men. Then, too, he is as free from denominational prej- 
udice as could be expected from any scholar identified with an earnest 
church. The exact original sense of a word or a passage he is sure to 
give, as in the case of ‘“‘Communion,”’ 1 Cor Io: 17, however dogmatic 
interests may lead him afterwards to drift away from it. 

In the passage ‘‘And were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in 
the sea,’’ 1 Cor. 10: 2, he gets mixed, along with most commentators, by 
the presupposition that in water is found an essential factor of Baptism. 
Hence he explains ‘‘The Israelites were in the sea, encompassed by the 
waters, though not submerged,’’ except so far as the cloud, according 
to Ps. 105 : 39, was spread asa covering over them. We have not hereto- 
fore believed that the Israelites in crossing the Red Sea were seriously 
drenched either from the cloud above or the sea beneath, and we regard 
this passage as being fatal to Baptist claims this immersion is the only 
Baptism. 


The Biblical Iilustrator: or Anecdotes, Similes, Emblems, Illustrations, 
Expository, Scientific, Geographical, Historical and Homiletic, gath- 
ered from a wide range of Home and Foreign Literature, on the ver- 
ses of the Bible. By Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M. A. S¢. Mark. 8ve. 
pp. 742. Price $2.00. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Com- 
pany. 

Here is a table for the empty and the hungry, a bountiful supply of 
expository literature gathered from every quarter and embracing every 
variety of biblical culture. A whole library of comments and sermons 
on the Gospel accordéng to Mark is collected within the compass of a 
single volume. And it is not greatly condensed either. With ordi- 
nary type, printed upon the average page, the material embraced in this 
work would fill half a dozen common-sized volumes. So that one gets 
an immense quantity for a small price. And the quality is of an excel- 
lent character. The editor has been an omniverous reader and, pos- 
sessed of the faculty of discrimination, he has laid before us here exten- 
sive citations from the church’s most excellent preachers and expositors 
both of former generations and the present. It is really cyclopedic in 
its character and is likely to find a large market especially among the 
clergy and the army of Sunday School teachers. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Thomas Charles Edwards, D. D., Prin- 
cipal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 12 mo. pp. 
337- $1.50. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


The Expositors Bible, of which this forms the sixth volume and com- 
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pletes the first year’s issue, is deservedly meeting with great popularity. 
It is preéminently a commentary for the people, a work that brings out 
into clear vision the cardinal teachings of the Scriptures, without going 
into endless labyrinths of critical problems or attempting to resist all 
the assaults of skeptical thought. These successive volumes offer meat 
rather than bones of controversy and they give, furthermore, a compre- 
hensive view of the contents of a chapter or paragraph, and the unity 
of thought in a book, rather than a minute analysis of single terms with 
their peculiar shades of meaning. They are marked, withal, by high 
literary excellence and we find their exegetical features faithful to the 
mind of the Scriptures and suggestive of their rich import. 

Principal Edwards’ volume on the Hebrews is one of the most satis- 
factory of the series. Possessed of a clear discrimination between the 
system of symbols, types and shadows, and that of the spirit, the truth 
and life, he carries his reader with him into the heart of the Gospel and 
enriches his mind with the living treasures of evangelical doctrine un- 
folded in this Epistle. The question of authorship is not discussed, 
but Principal Edwards feels convinced that St. Paul is neither the actual 
author nor the originator of the treatise. 


Il. THEOLOGICAL. 


The Augsburg Confession. Translated from the Latin in 1536. By 
Richard Taverner, Translator of ‘The English Bible’ of 1539. With 
the variations of the English Translations, directly or indirectly de- 
pendent thereon. Edited for the use of the Joint Committee of the 
General Council, the General Synod and the United Synod of the 
South, charged with the preparation of a revised translation, by 
Henry E. Jacobs, Secretary of the Committee. pp. 120. 4to. With 
wide margins. Price $1.00. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication 
Society. / 

The Common Service being completed, the translation of Luther’s 
Small Catechism and the Augsburg Confession is the next consumma- 
tion called for by the English Lutheran churches and entrusted through 
their respective General Bodies to a joint committee, largely composed 
of the scholars who have brought out the Common Service. 

The committee at its first meeting at Gettysburg, Penna., in July of 
this year, decided to translate the Augsburg Confession from the Latin 
Editio Princeps, of 1530-1, and to supply in footnotes all important 
variations of the German edition published at the same time and ac- 
cepted by this Joint Committee as of equal authority with the Latin. 
As the basis of the translation now to be made the committee adopted 
the old English version of Richard Taverner of 1536, and instructed its 
Secretary, Dr. Jacobs, whose eminent qualifications for such a task were 
readily recognized, to have this version printed for the use of the com- 
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mittee, together with the variations of other translations, more or less 
dependent upon that of Taverner. The result of Dr. Jacobs’ labor 
form the contents of this work, finely executed under the auspices of 
the Lutheran Publication Society. Primarily designed for the members 
of the committee in their task of providing a standard translation, a lim- 
ited number of extra copies was ordered to be printed, in the hope not 
only of relieving the committee from.a heavy expense but also of sup- 
plying the public with a production which many scholars will prize as a 
historical, a literary and a symbolic treasure 

Taverner’s translation of the Confession isa curiosity. ‘Seventy-five 
years older than the authorized version of the Bible, and more than half 
a century earlier than the first productions of Shakespeare,”’ it offers a 
most interesting specimen of classic, sturdy and idiomatic English, the 
editor simply modernizing the spelling. It isa monument, too, of the 
early hold which Lutheranism had in England. As is well said by Dr. 
Jacobs, who has recently made extensive explorations in that field: ‘It 
is a memorial of those negotiations with the Lutheran theologians at 
Wittenberg which not only for a time promised the reformation of the 
English Church upona thoroughly Lutheran basis, but when this was not 
accomplished, made the Augsburg Confession the great source whence 
successive English ecclesiastical furmularies derived much of their ma- 
terial. Nor was the translation of Taverner made only for theologians, 
but, as the ‘Epistle of the Translator’ clearly shows, it was designed to 
be scattered broadcast throughout the kingdom, ‘that the people for 
whose sake the book was commanded to be translated may the more 
greedily devour the same.’ ”’ 

The volume as now edited has additional features of great interest. 
‘“‘A Harmony of the Confessions of the Faith of the Christian and Re- 
formed Churches’’ appeared in England A. D. 1586, the Augsburg Con- 
fession contained in this being largely conformed to Taverner’s transla- 
tion. 

In 1844 this ‘‘Harmony”’ of 1586 was republished, with some slight 
changes in the translation of the Augsburg Confession. In 1868 the 
late C. Porterfield Krauth, D. D., edited a translation, in which he took 
that in Hall’s Harmony as his basis, and made numerous changes. Ten 
years afterwards the late Prof. J. D. Jacobson, of Luther College, De- 
corah, lowa, published a revision of the work of Dr. Krauth, which is 
the translation now generally circulated by the Norwegian, Missouri, 
Ohio and other western Synods. 

The variations which occur in these successive editions are given in 
the footnotes, with that scholarly accuracy and conscientious care which 
characterize the literary labors of Dr. Jacobs. The little volume must 
commend itself as of exceptional value, preferable in some respects to 
the coming translation that is to be developed from it, and it will not be 
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surprising if the limited edition published will prove inadequate to the 
demand. 


An Introduction to Dogmatic Theology. Based on Luthardt. By Re- 
vere Franklin Weidner, S. T. D., Professor of Theology in Augustana 
Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ills., Member of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Member of the American Oriental 
Society, etc. 1887. pp. 260. Rock Island, Ills.: Augustana Book 
Concern. 

The appearance of this volume, with its general and specific title 
pages, is the announcement of a forthcoming system of Dogmatic The- 
ology by the author. The present volume contains only the Prole- 
gomena, which usually forms the first part, the definition, contents, 
method, and history of Dogmatics. It comes to us as the outgrowth of 
the author’s work in the class-room, and is published in the hope that 
it may prove serviceable to other theological students than those under 
the author’s immediate instruction and to English-speaking ministers of 
the Church. In this hope he is well warranted both by the absence of 
any volume in English covering precisely the same ground and by the 
merit of the work itself. 

In addition to Luthardt’s Compendium der Dogmatik, which has been 
taken as the basis, large use has been made of the manuscript lectures _ 
of Dr. Krauth, taken by the author when a student in the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. The various topics which prop- 
erly belong to the Prolegomena have been well arranged, and are pre- 
sented only in outline, with brief discussion of the leading points. The 
presentation is candid, and prevailingly fair on points on which differing 
views have been held. As almost inevitable, Dr. Weidner, even in the 
introductory matter, shaping the groundwork which to great degree 
determines the structure of the whole dogmatic system, reflects more 
particularly the whole special type of Lutheran view held in the General 
Council. Yet the general presentation is so broadly Lutheran, exhibit- 
ing what is the common teaching of our Church, that it is rich in matter 
and valuable for help for our students throughout the whole Church. 

Some few of its representations, however, call for positive and em- 
phatic dissent. For instance, the unfavorable judgment of Pietism ex- 
pressed on pp. 232, 233. Besides being conceived of and judged under 
the influence of the extremest notion about “the idea of pure doctrine 
for purity’s own sake,’’ a notion which in fact separates doctrine from 
its divinely given practical end, it is depreciated, even ‘‘in its noblest 
form,’’ ‘even at its best estate,’’ by a one-sided statement that becomes 
a thorough misrepresentation. This assertion of its weakness and un- 
healthiness is untrue in fact, and contradicted by its history. The ap- 
pearance of any disposition in our American Lutheran Church to 
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discount the character and service of Pietism is to be regretted. It is 
moreover a gratuitous reflection on the character of our Church as 
organized and established here under the labors of Muhlenberg and his 
co-laborers. 

The idea that particular churches have any power over their confes- 
sional statements, is summarily set aside by quoting a statement from Dr. 
Krauth, which, if allowed, absolutely shuts off all development of doc- 
trine by the Church universal, except through the organization of new 
sects, and forever precludes all approach toward a closer doctrinal 
agreement among the great divisions or denominations of Protestantism. 
The ground taken is sustained neither by the spirit of Luther nor by the 
best Lutheran authorities on the subject. 

The.description of the General Synod as ‘largely unionistic,’’ in con- 
nection with the added expressions about it, while doubtless meant to 
express a diminution of its proper Lutheran character and status, is we 
believe, to be accepted as true. The General Synod’s constitution binds 
it to be “‘sedulously and incessantly regardful of the circumstances of 
the times, and of every casual rise and progress of the unity of senti- 
ment among Christians in general, in order that the blessed opportuni- 
ties to promote concord and unity, and the interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, may not pass by neglected and unavailing.’’ This feature of 
the General Synod’s position is not a fault to be apologized for, but an 
excellence to be gloried inand cherished. The epithets ‘‘unionistic’’ and 
“‘syhcretistic’? with which narrowness and intolerance would reproach 
its attitude, and intimate its disloyalty to genuine Lutheranism, are to 
be accepted as setting forth an honoroble distinction, and marking out 
the only way in which the Lutheran Church, asa particular Church, can 
take its right relation to the fellowship of the Church universal and 
accomplish its work in this land and age. We take as a ground for re- 
joicing the admission made by our author, that the exclusive, anti-union- 
istic ‘‘rule’’ of the General Council has not been successful in ‘‘educa- 
ting’? away the practice of the ‘‘exceptions’’ to it, and making the 
‘application’ of the rule acceptable to the intolerant spirit of some of 
the Synods. It is a good and hopeful sign. M. V. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching, and other Writings, by Nathaniel J. Bur- 
ton, D. D., Pastor of the Park Church, Hartford, Conn. Edited by 
Richard E. Burton. New York: Charles S. Webster & Co. 


The publication of this fine volume will reveal to the public how 
gifted a man passed away in the recent death of Dr. Burton. For it 
brings us a series of lectures and other discoures, left by him in manu- 
script, of rare richness of thought strikingly presented. The memorial 
addresses at his funeral, by President Dwight, Dr. Parker, and Rev. 
J. H. Twichell, prefixed to these lectures, give a most attractive picture 
of the author, both as a Christian man and asa preacher. A marked 
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purity, genuineness, sweetness and beauty of Christian spirit and life 
added to the charm and impressiveness of his ‘*manifold, marvelous 
intellectual endowment.”’ Making all fair allowance for eulogistic feel- 
ing in the utterances of such an occasion, the glowing tribute which 
such men, having known him intimately and long, unite in bearing to the 
rich qualities of Dr. Burton’s mind and heart, justify us in ranking him 
high among the gifted men of the Church, with ripest and loveliest 
Christian spirit. 

The twenty lectures here given, making the larger part of the vol- 
ume, were delivered at the Yale Theological Seminary, twelve of them 
in the year 1884 in the Lyman Beecher course, and the remaining eight, 
special lectures outside of the regular course, in 1885 and 1886. These 
lectures on preaching are marked by great originality, freshness and 
independence of both thought and expression. They are lighted up by 
the play of a rich imagination which sparkles and corruscates through- 
out the discussions. The reader’s interest is constantly enlivened by 
happy surprises in the unexpected and suggestive turns of the thought 
and expression which brighten the pages. The charm of them is not 
in the nicely elaborated rhetoric of the sentences, a faultless polish of 
musical order and phase, but often in spite of a lack of this. For while 
passages occur which remind of the poetry and rhythm of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, others often have the abrupt ruggedness of Thomas Carlyle. Stu- - 
dents of theology and ministers of the gospel will get quickening and 
valuable hints and help, and have their impressions of the greatness of 
preaching, and their insight into homiletical principles deepened, by 
reading these lectures. 

The rest of the volume is made up of various addresses, on Henry 
Wilson, Dr. Bushnell, James A. Garfield, Dr. Leonard Bacon, and a 
Fourth of July Oration; three Essays, on Worship, The Love of Truth, 
and Agnosticism ; nine Sermons, and some Foreign Letters written to 
the Hartford Evening Post during the years 1868 and 1869. The same 
mental and spiritual characteristics as in the Yale lectures mark these 
addresses and sermons. The strong and attractive individualty of the 
man glows through them all. The sermons, though not perhaps, the 
best illustrations of homiletical rules, have elements of unusual impress- 
iveness, and are sermons which once read, are likely to remain fixed in 
the reader’s memory. 

This commendatory notice of this volume must not be taken as mean- 
ing an acceptance or approval of all the views of the author. Dr. Bur. 
ton was an admirer of Dr. Bushnell, whose successor he was in the 
Park Church, and though he did not follow him in all his deviations 
from the orthodoxy of Congregationalism, he sympathized with him in 
the idea of liberalizing theology. He was too independent in his thought 
and spirit to be an easy disciple of any man, and he evidently retained 
much more than Bushnell did of the old orthodoxy of the incarnation, 
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atonement, &c. Some of his views however, on inspiration and other 
points, as they appear here, depart from the commonly accepted teach- 
ing and call for dissent. But apart from and irrespective of a few things 
of this sort, the earnest, trusting, loving, self-sacrificing, beautiful 
Christ-like piety that pervades the work cannot but quicken the Chris- 
tian temper and sentiment of the reader. 

The publishers desire to employ theological students, and ministers 
out of employment, as solicitors for the volume. Address Webster, 3, 
E 14th St., New York. M. V. 


Ill. HISTORICAL. 


The Ancient World and Christianity. By E. De Pressensé, D. D., Au- 
thor of ‘*The Early Years of Christianity,’’ ‘A Study of Origins,’’ 
etc. Translated by Annie Harwood Holmden. pp. 419. $1.75. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. On sale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Under the title of the Ancient World, the eminent French savant 
and senator has given us a comparative history of the religions of an- 
tiquity in the order of the Chaldeo-Assyrian Religion, the Religion of 
Egypt, the Religion of Phoenicia, the Religion of Zoroaster, the Reli- 
gions of India, Hellenic Paganism and Graeco-Roman Paganism. There 
is also a chapter on the Pagan World at the Coming of Christ, and a 
short one on Judaism which exhibits the preparation of the world for 
the gospel. 

It is really intended as a sort of introduction to the latest edition of 
the author’s ‘‘History of the First Three Centuries,’’ and a study of 
the antecedent moral history of mankind is in fact essential to a full in- 
tellectual appreciation of Christianity, but it is of great interest also as 
an independent work. The sacred books of all the old religions are 
opened in order to gain a faithful expression of the struggles after truth 
and peace under the shadowy teachings of nature. The persistent but 
unanswered cry of conscience, the profound but never-satisfied aspira- 
tions after God, the Monotheistic intuitions of the human mind and the 
dim though inextinguishable hope of deliverance meet us everywhere. 
Men are everywhere groping in the darkness, wandering in an endless 
round, seeking if haply they may find the infinite, the ineffable mystery, 
which is above and beyond all visible things and on which they all so 
manifestly depend. That man wants God and that he cannot know him 
without revelation, this two-fold and supreme truth is cut as with an 
iron pen into the rocks of human history and the tears and blood of 
ages of superstition have but brought it out in stronger relief. 

All who desire enlightenment on the great subject of religion will find 
these pages exceedingly instructive and suggestive. They abound in 
proofs of learning and thoroughness, and as the discussion is alike phi- 
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losophic and sympathetic, critical and candid, interspersed with pas- 
sages of tender pathos and brilliant eloquence, it will prove most at- 
tractive reading as well as form one of the most valuable contributions 
to the science of religion and to Christian apologetics. If any one hon- 
estly believes Christianity to be an evolution of human thought, or 
holds it to be but a syncretism of previous religious elements, destined 
like all the historic superstitions to be in turn superseded by some other 
faith, let him carefully read this work and for himself contrast the notes 
of the Gospel with the traditions and speculations of men. The ‘Light 
of Asia’ analyzed under the powerful lens of history is found to be but 
a flickering ignis fatuus, luring souls to despair. Christianity is the 
Light of the World. 


Christian Archeology. By Charles W. Bennet, D. D., Professor of 
Historical Theology in Ganet Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 
With an introductory Notice by Dr. Ferdinand Piper, Professor of 
Church History and Christian Archeology in the University of Ber- 
lin. 8vo. pp. 558. $3.50. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

This is the Fourth Volume of the Library of Biblical and Theological 
Literature, so ably edited by Drs. George R. Crooks and John F. Hurst. 
Not for many days has there appeared a more valuable contribution to_ 
the science of church history than this solid and beautiful octavo. 
The abundant material, which attests the author’s erudition, has been 
arranged and classified with remarkable discernment and skill, and 
along with this the copious illustrations, the succinct and pellucid style, 
the absence of dogmatic bias, and Addenda embracing Glossary, Biblio- 
graphy and a Translation of inscriptions, make it just such a volume as 
many pastors and intelligent men among the laity have long been crav- 
ing. Asits character and its merits become known it is destined to 
have an immense circulation. We cannot better present the compre- 
hensive, convenient and in every way admirable plan of the work than 
by an exhibit of its contents and analytic outline. It has four general 
divisions. Book first treats of the Archeology of Christian Art, in- 
cluding in successive chapters, monuments, symbols, painting, mosaics, 
sculpture, architecture, epigraphy, hymnology and music. Book second 
covers the Constitution and Government of the early Christian Church, 
its original idea, the modifications of its organization in the first six 
centuries, its officers, synods, and discipline. Book third is devoted to 
the Sacraments and Worship, Liturgies, Lord’s Day Observance and 
Festivals. Book fourth depicts the Christian Life, in the sphere of the 
Christian Family, the Church and Slavery, Civil and Military Life, 
Charities, Education, and the Care for the Dead. 

It will be seen thus that the work partakes of the nature of an ency- 
clopedia, but it is more compact and in every way more desirable than 
voluminous works of that sort. 
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As specimens of the author’s caution and conservatism we notice his 
remark on the observance of the First Day: ‘It is difficult to doubt 
that it had apostolic sanction,’’ and his quotation from Dollinger on 
infant baptism: ‘‘Christ left no command about it ; it was one of those 
many things his Church was to learn in her gradual development 
through the Paraclete whom he had given.”’ 


Hildebrand and His Times. By W.R.W. Stephens, M. A. Prebendary 
of Chichester and Rector of Woolbeding, Sussex. Author of ‘Life 
of S. John Chrysostom.’’ pp. 230. 80 cents. 

The Church and the Eastern Empire. By Rev. Henry Fanshawe Tozer, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, Author of ‘The 
Highlands of Turkey,’ etc. pp. 198. 80 cents. 

These two handsomely printed volumes belong to the series of 
‘‘Epochs of Church History” edited by the Rev. M. Creighton, M. A., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge, pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., London and bearing the impress of 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Company, New York, to whom the literary 
world is so largely indebted for excellent religious publications and re- 
prints. Weare very much pleased with these brief sketches and hope 
they may find their way into thousands of household libraries. Readers 
very often prefer to have Church History broken up into particular di- 
visions or epochs, for when embraced ina single work it is sure to be 
appalling in its magnitude or else unsatisfying in the meagerness and dry- 
ness of its contents. The series will embrace among others ‘‘The Ger- 
man Reformation,’’ ‘*England and the Papacy,’’ Wyclif and the Begin- 
nings of the Reformation’’ and ‘*The Church and the Roman Empire.”’ 

‘‘Hildebrand and his Times’’ is a subject full of absorbing interest. 
That was an age fruitful of great men and great achievements, an age of 
movements and enterprises which did much to shape the future destinies 
of Europe. It witnessed a reformation of the Church, as did the 16th 
century, and that reformation had its embodiment in Hildebrand, as the 
later Evangelical reformation found its microcosm in Luther. With the 
contests and changes and heroes offered by this period, a thrilling vol- 
ume may be written, and Mr. Stephens shows himself equal to the task. 
He writes without polemic asperity and contents himself with the facts. 

“‘The Church and the Eastern Empire,”’ after giving a rapid sketch 
of the Eastern Empire, which was for centuries the strongest and most 
important government of Europe, introduces us to the great episodes 
and far-reaching events which distinguish the history of the Eastern 
Church. A graphic and faithful portraiture is given of its distinctive 
features, of its controversies, its various sects, its monasticism, its mis- 
sionary career, the protracted iconoclastic struggles, and the separation 
of the Greek and Latin Churches. 

All who take an intelligent interest in history or religion will find 
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themselves not only instructed but delighted with these all-too-brief 
pages. 

To each volume are added a copious Alphabetical Index and a Chron- 
ological Table of the leading events referred to respectively in each 
volume. The volume on ‘‘Hildebrand’’ has also an excellent colored 
Map of Central Europe in the 11th century. 


Sacred History, from the Creation to the Giving of the Law. By Ed- 
ward P. Humphrey, D. D., LL. D., sometime Professor in the Dan- 
ville Theological Seminary. Large 8vo. pp. 540. Price $2.50. New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Onsale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

To the eye this is one of the most solid and attractive volumes to be 
seen anywhere. And an investigation of its contents leaves a still more 
pleasing impression upon the mind. The subject is restricted to the 
most ancient period of history, but it is one that furnishes many of the 
living problems around which rage the biblical and scientific contests of 
the present hour. Hardly any other part of the Sacred Scriptures have 
been so persistently assailed as these earliest chapters, which whether 
unbelief knows it or not, hold a most vital relation to the future king- 
dom of God. And it is refreshing to faith to peer into a volume that 
makes a sturdy defence of those Mosaic records, a work marked through- - 
out by clearness and strength of style, by patient investigation and by 
entire familiarity with the scholarship and the skepticism of the period. 

The difficulties which are supposed to embarrass the Mosaic account 
of the creation, the author divides into different and exhaustive classes. 
The first class embraces all those questions in which the meaning of 
God’s word is fully ascertained, and the opposing sciences are imma- 
ture. Of this class the unity of origin and species of the human race 
is a fair example. The second class of these apparent contradictions 
embraces those problems in which natural science is mature, and the 
Bible is not understood. Thus the literal straining to which biblical 
language in the description of astronomical phenomena has been sub- 
jected, has occasioned an apparent conflict between Scripture and Sci- 
ence. The third class of the questions at issue is that in which the 
findings of science are incomplete and the proper explanation of the 
Bible is not yet reached. Here belong certain important problems of 
geology and astronomy. 

The work is a storehouse of historical and biblical learning, and is 
sure to bring the studious reader an accession of knowledge and to 
awaken a lively interest on a subject of imperishable interest, while at 
the same time it will furnish him with well-tested and impenetrable ar- 
mor for the defence of the faith. It was a great loss to the Christian 
world to have Dr. Humphrey removed from us at the completion of this 
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volume and before it reached the hands of the printer, but it was a most 
gracious providence that spared him till the last page of the manuscript 
was finished. He needs no monument in stone. 


IV. PRACTICAL. 


The Virtues and Their Reasons. A System of Ethics for Society and 
Schools. By Austin Bierbower, author of ‘‘The Morals of Christ.’’ 
1888. pp. 294. Chicago: George Sherwood & Co. 


This work is a venture in a new line—an attempt to provide a manual 
for ethical instruction in the public schools and State institutions on a 
basis of entire divorcement from religious sanctions, equally acceptable 
to Christians, Jews and unbelievers. We have examined the work with 
much interest, to see how the author has accomplished his task. 
Without doubt an ethical system may be framed out of the natural data 
of the reason and conscience, and the cardinal virtues have been recog- 
nized and acknowledged apart from the Christian revelation. The chief 
ethical distinctions and judgment are the common property of man ev- 
erywhere and at all times. Of these leading virtues the author here 
treats, defining and commending them to the approval and practice of 
his readers. He divides all duties into two classes, such as regard oth- 
ers chiefly, and such as regard self chiefly. The first class, in their spe- 
cific place and nature, are treated under the broad principles of Kind- 
ness, Truth, Honesty, Family Duties, and Public Duties. The second 
class are pointed out under general obligations of Self-Development, 
Industry, Self-Control, Temperance, Self-Respect, Purity, and Consci- 
entiousness. These chapters abound in fine delineations of the princi- 
pal virtues, wise counsels, and wholesome dissuasives from wrong-doing 
and vice. The virtues which have a special interest in the present con- 
ditions of society and of our country, are particularly emphasized. The 
volume is rich in counsels and rules which ought to be early and deeply 
fixed in the minds of the young. 

Yet with so much of value and merit in the book, we cannot feel that 
the author has succeeded in providing the proper book of ‘ethics for 
society and the schools.’’ Not simply because of the careful divorce of 
morality from all religious sanctions, but because of the weakening and 
misguiding principles on which he rests the plea for the moralities of 
life. Though he indicates his purpose not to enter the field of specula- 
tive philosophy or decide the vexed question of the ground of virtue, 
he at once makes it a simple question of utility, men being called upon 
simply to do what is best for themselves. Conscience is resolved in a 
‘‘feeling, which indicates, as a result of many impressions, what we 
ought to do, and impels us thereto.’? Advantage to the parties con- 
cerned, and to others as well, seems to be claimed as the sufficient basis 
for the moralities here discussed. While not denying that virtue may 
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have some other sanction, the constant basing of the plea for it only on 
this ground can never call forth the best qualities of excellence or train 
into the noblest features of character and life. The highest inspira- 
tions to justice, kindness, self-sacrifice, can never come from this kind 
of teaching. M. V. 


The Common Service; 16mo., pp. xxviii., 274, limp cloth cover ; 20 
cents. The Common Service with Music; 6x8, pp. 146; 35 cents. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 


This long looked for Liturgy ‘for the use of Evangelical Lutheran Con- 
gregations”’ has at last appeared. It is called ‘“The Common Service,’ 
because prepared by and intended for the congregations of the three 
general bodies, General Synod, General Council, and United Synod in 
the South. The little book contains thirteen chapters, with these con- 
tents: Preface, Festivals of the Church [Tabular arrangement]; Table 
of Epistles and Gospels; Table of Scripture Lessons for the Sundays 
and Festivals ; Table of Lessons for Morning and Evening throughout 
the year; The Order of Morning Service, or The Communion; The 
Order of Evening Service, or Vespers; The Order of Early Morning 
Service, or Matins; Introits and Collects for the Church Year; Invita- 
tories, Antiphons, Responsories and Versicles for the Church Year; 
Collects and Prayers ; General Prayers; The Psalms. Nearly one half . 
of the book is taken up with the Psalms, copied exactly from the Sacred 
Scriptures. A very large proportion of the other parts is in the very 
words of Scripture, and what is not in these words is, withal, thor- 
oughly Biblical. Indeed there is little or nothing here that is of man, 
except the arrangement. This arrangement is derived chiefly from the 
Orders of service in use in our Evangelical churches in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the devout Reformation period; and these were in harmony with 
the usages of the ancient church. So that the use of this book will be- 
come a connecting bond not only among our variously connected 
churches of the present day, but also with the church of old, even to 
primitive times. It isa bond both devoutly and historically formed. 
In this view this Common Service is commended to our churches and 
published ‘‘by authority of the General Synod.’’ It is ‘‘not presented 
as obligatory upon the congregations ;'’ since such obligation would be 
contrary to the gospel and the genius of our church. But there is a 
moral and historical obligation upon our churches to sincerely and with- 
out prejudice examine and test by use this order of service. There must 
be some order, and that humanly arranged. Why, then, should it be 
thought a thing conducive to spirituality or edification of Lutheran 
churches to forsake Lutheran customs, and follow Methodist, Presby- 
terian or any other order? 

Although there are more parts in this order than in that published in 
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the ‘Book of Worship,”’ it will be found that some of the parts there 
are much simplified and shortened. The Common Service looks a great 
deal longer than it is, many of the parts being alternative or for only 
occasional use. One of the most notable changes is the putting of the 
general prayer, commonly called ‘‘the long prayer,’’ after the sermon. 
This is its true place reasonably and historically, and we believe those 
who try it will come to like the change. The music will probably be 
considered heavy by some, at first; but it is rich and expressive and 
will grow into favor with use. Experienced leaders and choirs that 
have already tried it strongly praise it. The mechanical execution of 
these books is excellent. 

We might criticise some words and phrases, where we have our pref- 
erences, but we do not take this little book in the spirit of criticism and 
self-pleasing, but as a providential gift of God for the unification of our 
Church and its advancement in devotional life, true self-consciousness 
and permanent increase. May the Spirit of God help ministers and 
people to and in its use. ° H. L. B. 


The Book of Worship. For the use of The United Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in the South. pp. 344. Columbia, S. C.: 
W. J. Duffie. 

The first part of this volume contains The Common Service, prepared 
by the Joint Committee of the three General Lutheran Bodies. Along 
with this are given The History of the Passion of our Lord, The Or- 
ders for Ministerial Acts, The Augsburg Confession, and Luther’s 
Small Catechism. It is handsomely gotten up, substantially bound and 
neatly printed, but in type so small that but for a person’s familiarity 
with the text one would find it a severe tax on the eye to read it in the 
darkness which stained-glass windows render inevitable in our churches. 
People on this account, if for no other reason, ought to be encouraged 
to acquaint themselves well at home with all parts of the service. Of 
course the Church South publishes also another edition with larger 
print, but we have not seen a copy of this. 

If any one has been troubled over rumors and utterances concerning 
the diversity in The Common Service, that is the variation of the Gen- 
eral Synod’s edition from that of the two other bodies, he can easily 
satisfy himself now by comparing the southern edition as here pub- 
lished with the General Synod’s. Since Dr. Schmucker may well be 
accepted as capable of giving correct information on these variations, 
we append herewith statements made over his name in the press: ‘Very 
few of them are of material consequence, or would materially interfere 
with the use of either book in the services of worship in a congregation 
of one of the other bodies.’ * * ‘With one exception they are un- 
important, and do not seriously disturb the general agreement and com- 
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mon character of the service.’’ They can only appear important to 
minds that have a fondness for exaggeration and a faculty for making 
mountains out of molehills. 

Since the above notices of the Common Service were put in type a 
long, unfavorable criticism of the work has appeared from a writer who 
has evidently but little sympathy with Lutheran liturgies. He seeks to 
create prejudice against the Common Service on the score that ‘it is a 
book of the sixteenth and not of the nineteenth century.’’ This, we 
beg leave to inform the writer, is a gross error and a serious miscogcep- 
tion of the Common Service. We doubt whether it contains a single 
paragraph from the sixteenth century. The different parts that com- 
pose it are very much older. The Nicene Creed, for instance, was 
adopted early in the fourth century, and with the exception of a few 
clauses dates far beyond that. The Apostles’ Creed, in all but a few 
expressions, is still older. The same may be said of the Glorias. The 
Epistles and Gospels appointed to be read belong to the first century. 
So do the Lord's Prayer, the Words of Institution and other parts. The 
Psalms are still older, having been largely composed by David a thou- 
sand years before Christ. One of them is ascribed to Moses, which 
places it in the sixteenth century B. C. 

If age is a serious objection to a Service and unfits it for the use of 
the glorious nineteenth century, then our critic can make out a much ° 
stronger case than he has done in representing it as of the sixteenth 
century. 

But gold remains gold 
Though a thousand years old. 

‘And his truth endureth to all generations.’’ The only mark of the 
sixteenth century on this Common Service is the purification of the dif- 
ferent parts from corrupt, unscriptural additions, which had become 
blended with them and which the Reformers in the great revival of the 
Church in their day carefully eliminated and rejected. 


One Hundred Festgesdinge fiir Minnerchire. (Qne Hundred Festal 
Songs for Male Choirs.) Ausgewahlt und bearbeitet von J. G. Kunz, 
Lehrer und Organist der Evan. Luth. Immanuelsgemeinde Zu St. 
Louis, Mo. pp. 140. Price, single copy, $1.50. St. Louis, Mo.: Con- 
cordia Publishing House. 

The festivals for which the music in this collection is designed, are 
Advent, Christmas, New-Year, Epiphany, Passion-Week, Confirmation, 
Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday, Reformation, Bible Anniversary, Mar- 
riages, Burials, and so forth. 

We recognize in the compilation a number of musical classics, but we 
do not feel competent to pass judgment on the merits of the revision 
and rearrangement which they have respectively undergone. Prof. 
Kunz is, bowever, an accomplished composer and musician, and the 
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churchly ring in these old anthems must commend them especially to 
German Lutherans. The book is beautifully and substantially gotten 
up by the Missouri Publishing House, of whose enterprise and excellent 
work we have repeatedly had occasion to speak. 


The New Model First Reader. Sentence Method. pp. 96. Chicago: 
George Sherwood & Company. 
This is quite an improvement on all First Readers that we have met. 
With its richly colored pictures it is beautiful to the eye, and the 
method of the work is happily adapted to juvenile minds. 


Self-Reliance Encouraged. For Young Ladies: Indicating the princi- 
ples and possible measures which will insure honorable success here 
and hereafter. By James Porter, D. D., author of ‘The Chart of 
Life,’’ ‘‘Christianity Demonstrated by Experience,”’ etc., etc. pp. 280. 
Price $1.00. New York: Phillips & Hunt. On sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

The aim of this little volume is to excite in young ladies higher aspir- 
ations and to guide them to their attainment. It is meant not so much 
for those who have abundant leisure or ample opportunities at school, 
but rather for those who are thrown upon their own resources and are 
obliged to plan for themselves. The author has evidently had exten- 
sive observation of the difficulties and opportunities that surround this 
large class of young ladies, and he writes sensibly and sympathetically, 
offering counsel which women in every sphere would do well to heed. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Synodal-Bericht. Verhandlungen der deutschen Evang.-luth. Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten, Minnesota und Dakotah-Dis- 
tricts, Anno Domini 1888. pp. 73. St. Louis, Mo.: Luth. Concordia 
Verlag, (M. C. Barthel, Agent). 

Similar Reports of the Proceedings of the /Winois District and of the 
Wisconsin District of the Missouri Synod have also reached us, but 
they have been mislaid, which we very much regret since the minutes 
of the conventions of these zealous Missourians form a very interesting 
and valuable contribution to Lutheran literature. 





